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Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note TP air 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, CD is Ni é 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like I. 
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Hammer and Hammerless 
Guns of Every Description. 


Experience and Ability have placed the Parker above all others as the 
BEST SHOT GUN IN THE WORLD. 
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goods when they say their ‘Fishing Reels “ar Reels “are NOW - 
as good as HENDRYX’’. The fact that they 
™, imitate proves the" HEN DRYX”’ is the recognized - - 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 
them, 
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This Rifle weighs pet is pounds. It is strong] No. 19—Rifle Apart. 

and thoroughly made, with case-hardened frame; it 

> very ——— in shape, having 8 = n butt ; 
it possesses and cham ‘or 

.22 and .25 vies -fire cai The barrel is 22 inches 

long and is speedily detached, allowing the packing of 

the arm in a very small space. 


The Stevens Favorite Rifle. 
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the Prices: 
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: Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
== we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 
fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 
ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. 

We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 
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GUNS FOR OUR FRIENDS. 


Fire Arms for Subscriptions; “Tis a Fair Exchange. 


To those who are willing to aid us in 
extending our circulation we desire to 
make what we consider a fair proposi- 
tion, namely: 


Get The Subscriptions; We'll Do The Rest. 







STEVENS FAVORITE RIFLE. 
(22, 25, and 32 rim-fire cartridges) For 9 subscribers ($10.80.) 
WINCHESTER RIFLE, model °92, for 20 Subscribers ($24.00). 


(25-20, 32-20, 38-40 and 44-40 cartridges). 
Any MARLIN RIFLE, models of °92, '93 or ‘94, for 20 Subscribers ($24.00). 
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New Single Gun. 


Subscribers 
12 or 16-gauge, 


Automatic Ejector, 


All modern 
Improvements. 


($12.00). 3 


FOREHAND ARMS CO.’S 
DOUBLE GUN. 


Material and workmanship unexcelled. : 







A gun that you can “bank on.” 


NOTE YE THIS: 


We don’t pretend to know 
exactly what you want, but 
m it is ‘‘dead easy’’ to fur- 
nish us that information 
when you send in the 
names and money. - We 
want the circulation and 
are willing to pay for it. Send for sample copies and devote your leisure moments to an 
employment that will pay you well. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 358 Dearborn ot RICA Ills. 


For 30 Subscribers ($36.00). 
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HE Sportsmen of our Country 


WILL FIND EXCELLENT 


HUNTING and FISHING 


“® On the line of the@, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adams St., Chicago; 
or to W. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, rsa 
W. A. TURK, General Passenger. Agent, Washington, D . C. 
J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D. c. 
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FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES 
AND ON EASY TERMS. 
The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 


acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and grazing 
lands located in 


“mt a . SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
J ly : They are also largely interested in, and call 
RN , 


especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land in 
the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


os ing along and owned by the Yazoo & Mississipi 
Valley Railroad Company, and which that Com- 
pany offers at low prices and on long terms. Special 


For illustrated Pamph- inducements and facilities offered to go and exam- 

pant sag <> ener ane ine these lands both in Southern Illinois and in the 

Tidest Agent or address ‘**Yazoo Valley,’’ Miss. For further description, 
B. KNISK 





. ERN, Gen’! map and any information, address or call upon 
Passi and Ticket Agent E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, Room 3, No.1 
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BARNARD’S SLEEPING BAG. 


The most comfortable, 
convenient and durable 
device for that on, 
Outside material made of 
waterproof canvas, bound 
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terial, or that between the 
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wool sheepskin, tanned 
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wind and draughts. Inner 
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cleanliness as well as com- 
fort. Price, 815.00 


Barnard’s 
Carry-All Bag. 


Made of strong duck, leather 











SPALDING’S FOOT BALL 
SUPPLIES FOR '97. 
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Adopted by Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Harvard, 
Cornell, and all other leading universities. Each 
ball tested and packed, and sealed in sepa- 
rate a with brass inflator. 

Price #5.00. 


Spalding’s Official Foot Ball Guide for 1897. 
Edited by WALTER Camp. Postpaid, 10 cents. 


Catalogue of Fall and Winter Sports Free. G EO. BAR N A R D & Co. ipa 
New York . Philadelphia 199-201 Madison St., CHICAGO. m 
Chicago A.G. Spalding & Bros. Washington | Sixth Ave. and Pacific St., BROOKLYN. —™ 
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Ba b y BOSTON HARBOR. 
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This is a rare opportunity of obtaining a camera of the 
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CATCHING THE BLACK SEA BASS. 


By HENRY G. TINSLEY. 


HE fishermen who go trudging back 
to camp these days, after long hours 
of angling along a river or some brook, 
and rejoice at a catch of a dozen or so of 
one-pound trout or a few bass, will be 
very apt to put little credence in the re- 
ports of what the salt water anglers at 
Catalina Island—off the coast of Los 
Angeles County in Southern California 
—are doing this summer. Think of the 
sensations that come to an angler, as he 
lands gamy, intensely active and beauti- 
fully colored and proportioned fish weigh- 
ing from twenty to twenty-seven pounds 
a half-dozen times in the course of a few 
hours of fishing. Try to imagine, as best 
you may, how one feels as he hooks on 
a heavy hand line a mammoth black sea 
bass, with much of the activity and pug- 
nacity of a muscallonge, and weighing 
anywhere from 250 to 350 pounds. Sev- 
eral hundred fishermen are participating 
in this very kind of sport in this region 
these days. 

Santa Catalina Island is twenty-seven 
miles long and seven miles wide. It is 
reached by steamboat from San Pedro 
harbor, and the trip is made in about two 
hours. The island is mountainous, cov- 
ered with wild éaks and all manner of 
shrubbery known in the semi-tropics, has 
many small cajions, and its shores run 
precipitously down into the ocean. It is 
almost as famous for its remarkably even, 
mild climate as for the opportunities it 


offers for fishing. It is estimated that the 
500 or 600 people who have been out 
in the row boats and fished off the shore 
of Avalon Bay for a few hours each morn- 
ing or afternoon, caught on an average 
of 3,000 pounds of fish daily with rod 
and reel or with common hand lines. 
Hundreds of men who had not done any 
fishing since they were little boys and 
caught shiners and catfish in the mill 
ponds and streams, captured fifty and 
sixty Spanish mackerel on a line in an 
hour or two, while scores of girls and 
women, who never before had fish lines 
in their hands, came home with twenty 
and thirty pounds of barracuda and white 
bass after an hour’s fishing. 

In the spring and summer, when the 
mammoth black sea bass and the yellow 
tails (a gamy species of mackerel) are 
running in schools to the north from the 
warmer and more agreeable breeding 
waters of the Mexican lagoons and 
shoals, the experienced fisherman of 
Catalina finds the best sport of the whole 
year. The island is admirably situated 
for visits from the schools of fish passing 
down the coast, and for days they go 
into coves or bays there to feed. It is at 
this season that every amateur fisherman 
in Southern California, who can leave 
his orange or lemon grove or his business, 
goes to Catalina for at least a few days. 

The black sea bass, as caught in this 
region, is better known up and down the 
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Pacific coast as the jewfish. How it ever 
got that name is a common topic of dis- 
cussion out here each season and prob- 
ably always will be. These fish are, next 
to the shark, the largest that take the 
hook. The famous tarpon of Florida 
and the Gulf of Mexico are not to be com- 
pared to the jewfish in size. For several 
weeks from five to ten jewfish or black 
sea bass, weighing about 150 pounds, 
have every day been brought in to Cata- 
lina Island by fishermen, and there have 
been a dozen or more specimens of these 
fish caught lately that weighed over 240 
pounds. The largest of the whole season 
at Catalina was one that tipped the beam 
at 327 pounds. The head alone weighed 
forty-eight pounds. The fish was six 
feet and three inches long, and three feet 
and eight inches around the greatest part. 
The tail was eighteen inches wide, the 
scales were larger than silver dollars, and 
the eyes showed a peculiar fierceness and 
were as large as those of a horse. 

Catching a jewfish is an experience 
well worth travelling a long distance to 
have, and once acquired it is of lasting 
memory. The fish is a cousin to the 
black bass of Eastern waters, and looks 
like it and resembles it fin for fin, though 
its enormous size makes it a caricature 
of its pugnacious and juicy ally. It has 
all the gamy qualities of the black bass, 
and the fisherman who has conquered a 
jewfi-h has usually sporting experience 
to suffice him for a day or two. The 
most common mode of capturing them 
at Catalina Island is by a hand line and 
hook. The fisherman goes out in a row- 
boat accompanied by one or two com- 
panions; for when one is hooked it re- 
quires one man to manage the oars and 
one or two men who are cool-headed and 
dexterous to manipulate the line. It is 
often the work of an hour or more to 
subdue and haul a jewfish into a boat, 
and there have been a few instances 
where a rowboat has been upset by one 
of these scaly mammoths, fighting with 
all its fury to escape its captors. 

The hook most generally used is seven 
inches long and is made of the toughest 
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steel of the diameter of a common tele- 
graph wire. It is fastened to the line by 
a copper wire two feet long on a swivel, 
so as to prevent the fish from biting the 
line. The latter is as heavy as half-inch 
rope and made of the finest linen threads. 
Most fishermen use about 600 feet of line. 
The bait is a two-pound mackerel, or, 
better still, a chunk of cheap and odor- 
iferous beef or pork. When the haunts 
of the jewfish have been reached, a mile 
or more from shore, the hook and sinker 
are thrown over the side of the boat toa 
distance of some 150 feet down in the 
water. The free end of the line having 
been securely tied to the bottom of the 
craft, the fishermen may sit and smoke 
and give themselves over to that reflect- 
ive philosophy in which Izaak Walton 
was a genius, Suddenly there comes a 
tremendous tug on the line, as quick as 
an electric shock. In the twinkling of 
an eye it runs out with terrific speed, 
hissing on the edge of the craft. The 
chief fisherman has snatched up the line 
quicker than it can be told, and is having 
his first tug-of-war with this jewfish. 
The fisherman braces with all his strength 
against the side of the boat and holds to 
the rope, while the boat is towed about 
in the water—sometimes half a mile ata 
time. Then, when there are indications 
that the jewfish is wearying of his tow, 
the line is dropped, and it is allowed to 
run out some 200 or 300 feet more; the 
excited fisherman taking care to avoid 
the flying coils. 

Then, for a second time, the line is 
grasped, and the chase for the monster 
bass is more actively begun. The fish is 
by this time maddened, and in its furious 
zeal to escape it beats all the evolutions 
and games in which the ordinary bass 
ever indulged. The boat plows through 
the water at an incredible speed. Then 
it suddenly stops, and the big fish turns, 
and, coming towards its annoyers, gath- 
ers about 100 feet of slack in the line. 
Before the fisherman is scarcely aware 
what is taking place, the fish has darted 
ahead more rapidly than ever, and draws 
the line, cutting and smarting, through 

















his hands. This operationis gonethrough 
with several times. Next the fish darts 
furiously, quick as a flash, to one side, 
nearly drawing the rigid angler out of 
the boat. When this trick has been 
played in several phases a score or more 
times, the finny monster regains a slack 
in the line, and goes down towards the 
bottom of the sea as if in the sulks, 
carrying out 200 or more feet of line. 
This is continued for a quarter ofan hour; 
the fisherman and his assistant alternately 
hauling in and letting out the struggling 
captive for 100 feet or more until its 
vitality and strength perceptibly decrease. 

When, at length, there are indications 
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allow itself to be drawn easily within 100 
feet of the boat, and then, when the fish- 
erman is least suspecting, it will turn and 
dart back so cunningly and vigorously as 
to tear the line from its captor’s hands. 
At last, after a contest of an hour or 
more, the big bass is drawn to the surface 
of the water and near to the boat, and is 
held by all the power there is in the now 
fatigued fisherman, while the man at the 
oars either shoots leaden slugs into it or 
else reaches out with along-handled pike 
and cuts open its head. There are numer- 
ous instances of fights between experi- 
enced fishermen and jewfish of several 
hours’ duration. It is a sport that brings 











A GLIMPSE OF AVALON, Santa Catalina Island. 


Photo by Wuarrte. 


that the fish has been cowed, the fisher- 
man grasps the line and with all his 
muscular strength begins the long and 
skillful process of hauling the mighty 
warrior of the sea in for his death. It 
is hard work, for the fish still engages in 
every conceivable form of aquatic gym- 
nastics that wrench the wrist and even 
strain the shoulders and back of the most 
sturdy and experienced fisherman. As 


the big fellow is drawn nearer and nearer 
the boat, the coolest mind is apt to be 
confused as the captive darts now to the 
left, now downward, now leaping forward, 
and now holding back with all the power 
it can summon. 


Often a jewfish will 





into play every muscle and a deal ot 
calculation. 

The most remarkable achievement in 
the memory of the fishermen of Calif- 
ornia was that by Stuart M. Beard at 
Catalina Island in the last days of July. 
Mr. Beard is one of the party of fisher- 
men who have come here purposely to 
fish. He hails from Canandaigua, N. Y. 
He says the best record of rod and reel 
fishing in the world was that of the taking 
of a Mediterranean shark, weighing 248 
pounds, off the coast of Algiers in Sep- 
tember, 1890. Previously to the last © 
summer the best American record on 
rod and reel was a tarpon weighing 140 
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pounds in Florida; but Mr. Beard caught 
by rod and reel several jewfish, last Aug- 
ust and September, that weighed 150 
pounds each. His most famous capture 
was that of a 200-pound fish in the dark- 
ness ofearlyevening. Probably no similar 
aquatic contest was ever known. Mr. 
Beard and an oarsman were slowly re- 
turning to camp from a day of sport about 
Catalina Island, when suddenly the line 
on the reel went out with a wild shriek, 
200 feet before the fisherman could realize 
what had occurred. The oarsman was 
unusually expert, and by adroit move- 
ments moved backwards and forwards 
while Mr. Beard reeled his line in and 
out several hundred times. It grew 
darker, but still the battle went on. One 
minute the monster was 600 feet or more 
away from the angler, and the next min- 
ute it was drawn fifty feet nearer. Then 
out he would go, 200 feet more. It re- 
quired utmost patience and unusual skill 
in manipulating the reel. The boat was 
towed over five miles altogether. In and 
out went the line for over four hours, un- 
til Mr. Beard was shaking with long- 
continued excitement and extreme labor. 
At II p. m. the fish was drawn to the 
side of the boat, and the rod and reel 
were still intact. Old fishermen have 
not yet got through talking about it, and 
in many store windows in Los Angeles 
there are displayed photographs of the 
fish, with the fisherman and his rod and 
reel standing by. 

It may be interesting to Eastern fish- 
ermen to know that the rod used was 
not much heavier than commonly used 
for the fresh-water black bass, and the 
line was a fifteen strand cuttyhunk—not 
much larger than an eye-glass cord. Mr. 
Beard carries 900 feet of line on his reel 
when going after jewfish or barracuda. 

But the larger part of the experienced 
fishermen, who go to Catalina Island for 
genuine sport in catching fish, do not 
care for more than one or two catches of 
the mammoth jewfish in a season, and 
delight in fields where the gamy yellow- 
tail only may be found. Angling for the 
yellowtail is comparable with angling for 
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the black sea bass as is hunting the fierce 
and wary wild cat with hunting bears. 
The yellowtail is to Santa Catalina and 
Southern California what the tarpon is to 
Florida, and the experience of taking him 
with a light rod is very nearly the same. 
Until late years no one thought a rod 
could be made that would stand the 
“tussle;” but now it is considered by the 
best fishermen unprofessional to drag in 
the noble fish. 

“Why, anybody can haul in a fish on 
a hand line,” said an apostle of the rod 
the other day, “but it takes a man with 
a head, good nerve and eye to take one 
on a rod, and it will set you crazy.” 

We wanted to go insane in this par- 
ticular way, so with a light boat and two 
light rods—one an eight-ounce split bam- 
boo and the other a sixteen-ounce rod 
with an Expert reel holding 300 feet of 
tarpon line—we started. The yellowtail 
is a fish known as Seriola dorsalis—a 
comely fish and a distant cousin of the 
mackerel, looking a little like one and 
something like a trout. It is dark green 
above and rich silver beneath, with a 
yellow, sickle-shaped tail and strong, 
powerful side fins. Give such a fish a 
length of three and a half feet and a 
weight of from twenty-five to forty pounds 
or more and imagine it with the quick- 
ness of a catamount and the strength of 
a lion of the fish tribe, and you have the 
yellowtail. In the deep water about 
Santa Catalina and off the coast of Santa 
Barbara County, it lives in countless 
schools in the summer months, preying 
upon the small fish, especially smelt. 
They have been seen in such numbers 
that the water was fairly colored by them 
for several acres, surrounding the boat 
as far as the eye could reach, and nota 
fish would touch a bait. On other occas- 
ions they bite eagerly. In brief, there is 
much about the fish that reminds a fisher- 
man of the salmon, and it is called erro- 
neously the white salmon and amber fish. 
It is gamy, capricious, remarkably cun- 


‘ning and discriminating; embodying, in 


fact, all the qualities that make up a gamy 
fish; one that would appeal to the skilled 

















followers of tarpon, salmon, trout, or 
black bass. 

It was for such game of the salt waters 
that our hooks were lately baited, at the 
little village of Avalon, Catalina Island, 
with small smelt. Our oarsman knew 
his business from a decade of experience 
along the Southern California coast. 
With poles carefully laid lengthwise with 
the boat and hanging over the stern, and 
with seventy-five feet or more of line out, 
we pulled away for a day’s fishing, down 
the island some five miles. The water 
was what sailors know as a Labradorite 
blue, and fish could be seen far down in 
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pression, and, with both hands tightly 
gripped about the handle of his rod, the 
fight began. Now the screech of the reel 
rose on the air; then the soft click of 
the brake as the fisherman took it in. 
Ten feet gained, to be lost in a rush and 
hiss of line. In a second the fish would 
make a dive for the bottom, then rise so 
fast that it was almost impossible to take 
in the slack on the multiplier; and then, 
just as it was in, it would dive again, 
making the reel sing once more. Now 
he is making magnificent side rushes, 
putting the entire weight of his body on 
the line—a heavy strain that bends the 














A’ GOOD MORNING'S WORK. 


its depths. Soon we crossed a school of 
several hundred fish, but still no bites— 
a tantalizing proceeding. . Down the 
island we went, past majestic cliffs, by a 
beach of pebbles some two miles further 
on. Suddenly there rose a screech, away 
up to high C, from the big multiplying 
reel, It was a high staccato, and before 
the reverberation had ended the fish had 
taken 200 feet of line and was now pull- 
ing hard for the other hundred. 

In a second the oarsman quit rowing. 
The owner of the rod rose to his feet in 
the boat, intense earnestness and grim 
determination showing in his every ex- 


rod almost double. Small wonder is it 
that the old fishermen call him the 
the white salmon, as no salmon ever had 
more resources or tricks. But the long 
line and repeated runs finally tamed the 
gamy fish, and, after a last desperate rush, 
he was given the butt in good shape and 
brought to the surface, a gleaming, scin- 
tillating mass of yellow and silver—a 
magnificent creature still full of fight, 
but now to be jerked into the boat by the 
cruel gaff. One such catch that has 
taken over half an hour well repays the 
fisherman; but there are more, and in 
the turns up and down the surf-beaten 
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rocks several yellowtail, weighing from 
fifteen to thirty pounds, come in. 

The gamy qualities of the fish are 
attested by the woeful stories of anglers. 
Not a fisherman but what has come to 
grief in some way. Some have lost 
many hooks; others line, hook and rod. 
In one instance a slight foul resulted in 
a total wreck, the rod going to pieces. 
Another lost 200 feet of line, and so on. 
So there are scores of yellowtails swim- 


SPORT IN 


By REV. A. 


HE Mexicans cling very tenaciously 
to bull fighting as a national sport; 
but that is not to imply, by any means, 
that they are unable to devise other forms 
of popular amusement. We were, one 
day in October, in the mountains of the 
State of Oaxaca. This is not very ex- 
plicit, however, as there are nine pueblos 
of the same name in the same State. We 
had scarcely entered the pueblo when 
we observed that it was some sort of a 
gala day, and we hurried along with the 
crowds moving in the direction of the 
plaza. Our inquiries of our fellow way- 
farers elicited the information that a fiesta 
was being provided by a rich hacienda- 
dor of the neighborhood. But not until 
we reached the plaza did we see to what 
extent or by what means the people of 
Ocotlan were to be amused by their fun- 
loving benefactor. 

He had driven a number of fat hogs 
into the plaza. To the tail of each was 
attached a little bell. Very quickly the 
centre of the plaza was cleared and the 
spectators formed in a ring around the 
hogs, standing so close together that it 
was impossible for any of the swine to 
break through and escape. Evidently 
there was to be a contest for the posses- 
ion of one of the hogs. 

We were not kept long in doubt as to 
who were to be the contestants. They 


ming about, dragging long streamers of 
line. The range of the yellowtail, amber 
fish, or white salmon seems to be from 
Cape St. Lucas to about Santa Barbara, 
though there are exceptions; but its 
chief habitat appears to be off Santa 
Catalina, where it circles the island, oc- 
casionally charging into the bays and 
creating no end of excitement. 
Pomona, California. 


OCOTLAN. 
H. NOLL. 


were the blind beggars of the pueblo. 
There were .a dozen of them, and yet 
Ocotlan had no more than the average 
of places of its size in Mexico. Each 
blind beggar was furnished with a riata 
or lasso, and, at the given signal, each 
began his effort to “rope in” his hog. 
He had only the tinkling of the bells to 
guide him, and the scene may perhaps 
beimagined. It nevercouldbe described. 
The riatas flew in every direction, rop- 
ing in the contestants any number of 
times before a hog was caught, and the 
blind beggars tumbled over each other 
and over the hogs, to the intense amuse- 
ment of the onlookers. The blind men 
were spurred on by the hope of winning 
one of the hogs and a supply of pork. 

After an hour’s hard work, one of them, 
whose name we learned was Nicolas 
Hernandez, succeeded in lassoing the best 
of the hogs and bore it away in triumph, 
thus ending the day’s sport. The remain- 
der of the swine went back tothe hacienda. 
We were informed that the haciendador 
frequently provided hogs for this purpose, 
and that Ocotlan was no stranger to the 
sport we had witnessed. The blind beg- 
gars, we were also told, spent their lives 
in talking about the last and anticipating 
the next hog chase provided for them. 

Collierville, Tennessee. 
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‘flames swung 


AN OUTING ON THE CHAMA. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


O the fisherman, outward bound, the 
wings of the morning are slow in- 

deed; and so on the noiseless wings of 
Sleep and the muffled pinions of a sum- 
mer night we rolled the miles away along 
the Denver & Rio Grande. Castle Rock, 
Palmer Lake, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
and then a stop at Florence, three and a 
half hours, for a washout. It is easy to 
sleep to the 
steady and 
measured ca- 
dence of the 
wheels, but, as 
a nervous wom- 
an misses her 
husband’s snore 
and cannot rest, 
even so in the 
quiet midnight 
it was with us. 
Beside the train 
as I awokea 
walking beam 
of an oil well 
lazily swung, 
with steady 
puffing of the 
escaping steam, 
and in a dozen 
places the gas 


strange shapes 
of shadow back and forth. I was back 
again on the Tunungawant or the Kin- 
zua, Or some one or other of the Penn- 
sylvania streams I had lurked along in 
other days, freed for a little while from 
the grip of the Standard Oil Co. Old 
memories came to sit beside me and 
vainly sought to enter the narrow-guage 
Pullman berth, and, there being sleep for 
none, we staid awake, until, with sudden 
and noiseless motion we took our way 
again. 

It was long after daylight when we 
left Salida, three’ hours late, and pro- 





CAMP CHAMA. 
Amateur Photo by C. F. ALLEN. 


ceeded on our way. If you look at a 
Colorado map you will see that, not far 
east of Marshall Pass, the Denver & Rio 
Grande sends out a branch to the south, 
which, scarcely swerving from its merid- 
ian, reaches the vicinity of the New Mex- 
ico line before it turns to the west. From 
this it meanders across the Continental 
Divide, leaving at Cumbres (Spanish for 
summits ), the 
head of the Los 
Pinos River, 
which runs to- 
wards the Gulf 
of Mexico, and, 
descending the 
Wolf and Cha- 
ma, is destined 
to feed the hun- 
gry rivers roll- 
ing towards the 
Pacific coast. 
On the map of 
New Mexico it 
is apparent that 
railroads have 
not entered the 
greater portion 
of that territory. 
South of Chama 
lies the Land of 
the Mafiana; 
the home of the 
sun-dried Mexican, the muzzled Apache, 
and the gentler Navajo. In the upland 
valleys, rounded with trackless mount- 
ains and defended by gateways of frown- 
ing cafions, there are clear, cold pools 
in which are thousands of 


“Swift trouts diversified with crimson stains.’’ 


Here is the M/ykiss to be found, landing . 
at your feet in all the glory of a bouquet 
of crimson flowers; not monster fishes, 
nor yet “thin airy shoals of visionary 
ghosts,” but in goodly numbers and 
sometimes a foot or more in length. On 
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one of the streams, (I believe it to be the 
north branch of the Brazos,) you can find 
its beginning where a hundred tiny rivu- 
lets slip through the brown bunch-grass 
until their rippling voices merge into the 
roar and rumble of a hurrying creek, and 
this within a distance of perhaps two 
miles. In one of the pools my com- 
panion caught seventy-five trout, and in 
a day we had more to pack back than we 
ever cared to tell. 

There are lots of fishermen who never 
let any one know their haunts, arguing 
that publicity causes the immediate des- 
truction of the sport. It may be true, 
yet the subscriber who pays for Sports 
AFIELD has the first call, and not a gen- 
eration yet unborn. You are not de- 
ceived by the reports you will get at 
Chama of the fishing, if you measure 
from their point of view. The fishing 
may be poor, for a native, and glorious 
for yourself, accustomed to never seeing 
anything over the minimum six-inch 
length. 

There are hundreds of streams in north- 
ern New Mexico where the trout have 


only been molested within a few years; 
the Indian will not fish for these lost 
souls of the cliff-dwellers, and the white 
man is content to take what is near at 
hand. If you would fish you must travel, 
and, in fishing as in feeding, the greenest 


pasture is beyond the hill. A party left 
Denver several years ago, prepared to go 
to the best fishing grounds, if it took all 
summer. They had been to the St. Vrain 
and the South Platte, where they had 
been told of the magic fish beyond the 
range, in the Fraser and the forks of the 
Grand; there they had been, to be told 
of the giants starving for artificial flies in 
the North Park—over another divide; 
following the phantoms of the rainbow 
trout, they heard the artless ranchmen 
of the North Platte preaching the won- 
_ derful stories of the White River, or the 
Snake River, or Heaven knows alone 
what rivers else. 

The party has never yet returned. 

At Chama, guided by a goodly provi- 
dence, we presented our letters to Frank 


_claim upon their consideration. 
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Broad, a well-known local trader, son of 
Colonel W. E. Broad, agent for the grant 
in which Chama is located. The Colonel 
was just starting out with a party of about 
fifteen to camp on the Chama River, ten 
miles up, and his generous invitation to 
follow was at once accepted. We ar- 
ranged to drive to the camp the next 
morning, and, as it was near 3 in the 
afternoon, hurried out to try our luck in 
the river that runs through the town. 
We had a dozen at most when darkness 
drove us in, but several were of good size, 
the largest weighing ten ounces. The 
same night, Mr. Shields, who runs:the 
neatest eating house perhaps in the 
United States, returned from the Cajiones, 
seven miles below, with fifty good-sized 
trout, of which we ate and were filled. 

The next day, early, we loaded up and 
after travelling partly on the railroad track 
and partly across the pre-historic surface 
of the valley, we struck the Chama a few 
miles below the camp; here we began to 
fish, and by noon were near enough to 
smell the dinner, when the fish stopped 
biting, because there was nothing to bite 
at. We were cordially received, and even 
presented to the ladies, in spite of our 
personal appearance. We had thought- 
fully brought along two pounds of can- 
dies, and as we never saw anything of 
them after they were opened by the ladies, 
we concluded we had at least a slight 
It is 
rather embarassing to bashful people, as 
we claim to be, to be thrust into a camp 
in this manner, and at first we were afraid 
we might be in the way of the ladies. It 
was not our own opinion altogether, 
either, for we soon noticed that some of 
the young gentlemen were diligent in 
keeping them where nobody else could 
trouble them, in hammocks, behind the 
friendly shelter of a spruce, or anywhere 
that kindly Nature lent a hand. They 
even told it of each other that one of the 
very youngest couples had started for a 
ride on a pair of society broncos that got 
as far as a shady hammock and could be 
driven no further. The next day they 
were the most popular ponies in the bunch. 
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There are lots of our Eastern friends 
and fellow citizens who think a Colorado 
girl wears shaps and spurs and a cowboy 
hat, and looks altogether but a little 
tamer than an Indian. Will you look at 
these and tell me if they don’t “stack up” 
with any camping outfit anywhere ? 

The first day of our fishing about the 
camp brought us fifty trout, none less 
than six inches, and several were over 
half a pound. These fish found their 
way into the kitchen tent and the next 
day we took an early start that we might 
have a good string to carry home. Before 
dark, after a 
showery and 
rather windy 
day, we caught 
sixty-five, of 
which number a 
dozen would 
run over a half- 
pound, and my 
friend H.C. Da- 
vis captured one 
I had already 
marked, which 
weighed just a 
pound anda 
half. By drying 
these fish as 
well as possible 
and packing 
them in fresh 
grass, they kept 
finely until the 
morning of the 
second day af- 
ter, when we were in Denver. We left 
Camp Chama, as we called it, early on 
Sunday morning, and in the afternoon 
took the train from Chama station. 
For the first time I had the pleasure of 
riding over the Denver & Rio Grande 
in an easterly direction, this affording 
an almost continuous view of the Los 
Pinos Cajion from Cumbres to Sublette. 
The grandeur of the scenery comes 
upon one like a revelation when the 
Toltec Gorge is reached and the train 
winds slowly along the edge of a preci- 
pice that, from crest to foot, must be two 
or three thousand feet high. The Den- 
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ver & Rio Grande Company do not stop 
all their trains at the gorge, and in this 
they make a great mistake. It is safe to 
say that every stranger who is allowed 
to look over the outer brink of this cafion 
will send another to see the same sight, 
and in the matter of scenery this part of 
the road is far ahead of Marshall Pass. 
Most roads are built in the cajions, but 
this is built along the rim of the Los 
Pinos and of a dozen laterals, which are 
only encompassed by tortuous windings 
and continuous curves. The view into 
the depths of the Toltec Cajion is not to 
be surpassed in 
Colorado. A 
small expendi- 
ture would en- 
able the tourist 
to look from an 
iron balcony in- 
to the sheer 
abyss through 
which the river 
foams _ below. 
As it now is, 
very few are 
brave‘enough to 
do this from the 
unprotected 
ledge between 
the rails and the 
chasm. The 
San Luis Valley 
has been so of- 
ten described 
that of its beau- 
ties nothing 
need be said, but as you descend into its 
ocean-like expanse in the uncertain light 
of dusky evening, it is like the still and 
gentle surface of an inland sea. It is not 
an easy or a speedy trip between Mont- 
rose and Durango and Salida, but it will 
fill you fuller of scenery than any other 
in the world. 

From Alamosa to Denver was a blank, 
at least for my friend Davis, who had to 
be roused by the porter in time to dress 
before the car was locked up at its desti- 
nation. Into the rattle and hurry ofa 
great city we rushed again, envying, per- 
haps, the quiet lives of those who live 
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and die between the mountain slopes, 
untouched by panics, deluded by no am- 
bitions, following no false hopes. So live 
the flowers and trees, the fishermen of 
far-off islands of the sea, the unreached 


THE ADVENTURES 


millions of barbaric worlds; but, if we 
drink at the bountiful Fountain of Civili- 
zation, we must crowd our way and fight 
our way or go athirst. 

Denver, Colorado, 


OF AN ARKANSAN.* 


A Sequel to “Dunk Cavens’ Luck.” 


Edited by S. D. BARNES. 


CHAPTER V. 


Hewing out a Fortune. 


RAWFORD had come over to tell 
me his mill was ready for work, 
and that it would be a good plan to be- 
gin cutting logs at once. He returned 
home the morning after the wedding. 
Two days later Pap and I dropped down 
White in the dugout, hired a teamster at 
Clarendon to pull a load of grub and 
carpenter tools over to my timber tract, 
and were ready next morning to com- 
mence building. It was an easy matter to 
hire all the nigger help I needed, for work 
was scarce in the country just then and 
everybody was anxious to scrape together 
a few dollars for Christmas tricks. Two 
teams were kept busy hauling .lumber 
from Crawford’s mill, and by the time 
Bill pulled in with the women and child- 
ren we had got a couple of good sized 
shanties ready for moving into. 

I had selected for my own home— 
mine and Lucy’s—a nice, high and dry 
mound covered with white oak and holly, 
and in clearing it had left some of the 
prettiest trees standing. The house was 
built well up off the ground on cypress 
blocks, and I had floored and ceiled the 
two rooms with the smoothest lumber 
Jed could furnish. Our furniture, though 
new, did’nt amount to much, either in cost 
or quantity. Every stick of it had come 
in from Clarendon on top of a full load 
of shingles and I guess the driver could 
have piled on twice as much more. Still, 
when I had got it all scattered around to 





the best advantage, and had set the sup- 
per table with the nice flower-bordered 
dishes—shoving it over to one side of 
the room so there was a clear view from 
the door of the coffee pot and other 
cooking tricks on the hearth—it only 
needed Lucy, in her blue calico dress and 
white apron,to complete the picture of 
an ideal backwoods home. 

I had worked like a nigger all day to 
get things straight before the wagons 
rolled in, but I felt well paid for all my 
trouble when Lucy stopped a minute in 
the doorway, glanced around, and then 
turned and threw her arms around my 
neck. 

“It’s all ours, Dunk?” she asked. 

“An’ Pap’s—while he stays with us,” 
says I. And then she hugged me tighter 
than ever with one arm and held out the 
other hand to the old man. 

“T reckon Dunk aims ter make su’thin’ 
decent out’n me, ef he kin,” says Pap, 
gripping her finggers hard and trying to 
laugh. “He’s already made me promise 
ter go atter ther o’ ’oman an’ the kids— 
but, bless yer soul! I know she won't 
come.” 

As it happeped, Pap knew my mother- 
in-law’s opinion of himself better than I 
did, and his efforts to once more get the 
family together proved the truth of his 
words. Mrs. John Henry Cavens Sr. 
was quite willing to share the wages I 
paid Pap for helping me in the logging, 
but she was comfortably located among 
her kinfolks and didn’t think favorably 
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of making a change. If Pap felt hurt on 
account of her absence, he made no com- 
plaint, but seemed to be perfectly happy 
and willing to put up with matters as they 
stood. He was his own boss and worked 
or hunted and trapped just as it suited 
him best; but the biggest part of the 
time he preferred to lay around camp 
and help Lucy and her mother with the 
care of their respective establishments. 

As for myself, I was working every 
week-day from sunrise till dark. I had 
hired a big yaller nigger—one of the best 
hands I ever had—to pull the other end 
of the cross-cut; and, with ‘Watson to 
notch the trees, measure off logs and 
chop the top cuts that pinched the saw, 
we generally managed to keep three log 
teams running, week in week out. Craw- 
ford was finding a ready market for our 
lumber and, for seven or eight months, 
our prospects looked flattering and full 
of promise. Along in the shank of the 
winter I hired some more hands and put 
two or three of them at work clearing a 
little farm on the first forty we had logged 
over, giving Pap charge of that job, as 
the work was close to the house and he 
could be handy to look after Lucy who 
had been having a spell of the chills. 
Pap’s experience in timber work gave 
him the idea that we might work the tree 
“laps” and some of the small white oaks 
into railroad ties,and he kept at me about 
the matter till at last I bought two or 
three broadaxes and told him to pitch 
in. Though not much of a worker him- 
self, he knew how to make the niggers 
hustle, and, right from the start, made 
enough money out of his ties to pay the 
hands and so get the clearing done for 
nothing. When plowing time came 
around we fenced in about twenty acres, 
broke it up and planted it to corn and 
potatoes,and I commenced to consider 
myself something of a farmer besides be- 
ing a full-sized saw-mill man. 

But my usual streak of hard luck was 
not long in coming. It commenced one 
day in July, when a big tree we were saw- 
ing swung around on the stump and 
kicked back, striking my best nigger and 
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breaking his leg. We carried him to his 
little shanty in the potato patch and fixed 
him up the best we could, but it was a 
week before he could even as much as 
hobble around on crutches. I hated to 
have him hurt,the worst kind; for Ar- 
kansaw never saw a smarter nigger than 
Abe Leathers, nor a-better one. There 
was no such thing as keeping him from 
work. As soon as he could crawl around 
he would slip away from the house, and 
we would find him piling brush or hoe- 
ing in the garden, or doing other light 
jobs of that sort; and when I found out 
there was no use talking against it, I just 
let him go ahead according to his own 
fool idea of having to work for a living. 

A day or two after Abe happened to 
his bad luck, Pap got into a little dispute 
with one of his hands who insisted that 
he had more sense than any white man 
about the proper way to split a tie-cut; 
and by the time the old man got back 
from the house with his Winchester there 
wasn’t a nigger left on the job. Then, Bill 
Watson took sick and all of his children 
got down with the mumps, and Sally in- 
sisted on moving back across the river 
to a healthier country. I tried to show 
Bill that he was making a mistake in 
leaving a good job, but it was no use. 
He had saved up a little money and was 
about tired of timber work,anyway. One 
of Jed’s teams pulled Bill and his tricks 
over to the river,and he took the first 
boat back to Des Arc—finally drifting 
north to his old home in Missouri where 
at last accounts he was still living. For 
Lucy’s sake I hated to see the Watsons 
go; but my little girl made no complaint 
after the first spell of crying as she saw 
the twins waving their sunbonnets as a 
distant farewell. Hand in hand we 
watched the wagon as it rolled slowly out 
of sight, and I was still trying to talk 
Lucy into seeing the bright side of mat- 
ters generally, when we heard a “hello” 
at the back of the house aud I went around 
to be greeted by Lawyer Smithers, who 
had rode out from Clarendon to see me, 
so he said, on particular business. 

“It’s about this land, Dunk,” says he; 
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“There’s a Memphis feller in town that 
claims the whole tract—two hundred 
acres of Crawford’s old chop-out included. 
I’ve done looked over his papers and he’s 
got a title that no lawyer can bu’st. Thar 
ain’t a bit of doubt that both of you fel- 
lers have been swindled by a land shark 
and will have to vacate in course of time; 
but I reckon I can fix things so you can 
save the timber. The fellow is red-hot 
to serve an injunction ag’inst fu’ther cut- 
tin’, but we'll jest make him prove title 
fust and that'll take two or three months. 
The thing for you to do is to fire ina 
double crew of hands and make a clean 
swipe of ev’ry stick that’s wuth sawin’. I’ll 
handle the case for you,and it sha’n’t 
cost you more’n twenty-five dollars.” 

“I’m makin’ no underhanded fight,” 
says I, trying to stand up under this un- 
expected blow. “I’m much obleeged 
tew ye fer takin’ all this trouble; an’ I 
don’t mind payin’ ye fer lost time in rid- 
in’ out; but if this land belongs ter some 
other chap Dunk Cavens hain’t got no 
right ter steal histimber. I'll kerry ther 
news ter Crawford an’ he kin manage his 
own end of ther bizness as he likes; but, 
fer my part, I’m pullin’ loose from here 
on twelve hours’ notice.” 

“You're a blame fool!” says Smithers; 
but, seeing that I was busy saddling up 
and didn’t notice, he decided there would 
be nothing gained by staying any longer 
and so rode away in disgust. 

Twenty minutes later I was at the mill. 
Jed was not at home, but Maude met me 
at the door with a smile of welcome. It 
was our first meeting since her trip to 
Bill Watson’s after Jed, and I was rather 
surprised when she took my hand in the 
old friendly way of months before. 

“I was looking for you, Dunk,” says 
she. “Jed heard the news this morning 
and has ridden over to Clarendon to en- 
gage a lawyer—but I knew_you would 
never think of makinga fight. It is better 
to let everything go and make a new 
start in some other locality.” 

“It'll be hard work, Maude. I hain’t 
saved a cent of cash an’ cain’t show nuthin’ 
fer my work, outside of a yoke of cattle 
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an’ a few sticks of furnicher. A feller 
cain’t dew much without money.” 

And then Maude put her hands on 
my shoulders and gazed squarely up in 
my eyes. 

“Dunk,” says she, “if I could only 
make you see things in the right way— 
If I could only make you understand 
that you are throwing your life away for 
a foolish fancy that can only last a few 
years! I have money, Dunk. There is 
five hundred dollars of my own, right 
here in this room—enough to make us 
comfortable and happy anywhere we may 
choose to go—and it is all yours, Dunk, 
if you will only say the word.” 

“Maude,” says I, taking both her hands 
in mine, “we've done talked this matter 
over once afore, an’ at a time when sich 
talk was a heap more appropriate. Thar’s 
no use barkin’ on a trail that’s mighty 
near a year old. Things mought have 
bin diff’rent if I hadn’t found Lucy ag’in 
—or if Jed had give me a squar’ deal on 
that borried money; for then I'd like as 
not never crossed ther river inter Bill 
Watson’s range—but we're both married 
now, an’ that settles ther hull question. 
Tell Jed, when he comes, that our ac- 
counts are done squar’d, an’ that Dunk 
has pulled his freight plum out’n ther 
kentry. An’ now, Maude, remember that 
this is our last ‘good bye.’” 

She followed me to the gate without a 


word; silently watched me as I mounted 


my horse; made not the slightest motion 
as I waved my hand in parting. I rode 
away without a backward glance, troubled 
on Jed’s account and her own, though 
the principal worry in my brain was due 
to less unselfishreasons. Intelling Maude 
that I was penniless I had spoken the 
straight truth, for I had less than ten 
dollars in my pocket and there was more 
than that amount due to Nigger Abe. 
So far as I could see, my only choice lay 
between begging and timber stealing— 
turning rascal or running a risk of allow- 
ing Lucy to starve. Maude Crawford’s 
beauty or money had no place in my 
thoughts. Hard luck might do its worst 
with me but I would never turn traitor 
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to my nearest and dearest friends. I 
found Pap and Lucy setting the table 
for supper while Abe was slinging a 
double-bitt axe at the wood pile. The 
darkey had evidently been busy all the 
afternoon—for he had a powerful pile of 
cook wood heaped up beside the door— 
and he seemed surprised when I told him 
he was wasting his time and had better be 
greasing the wagon. 

“T aim to roll out of here in the morn- 
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my cheek where the fuzzy beard was the 
thinnest. 
CHAPTER VI. 
In which Dunk “ Gits Triflin’.” 

The next morning by sunrise our few 
household tricks were packed in the 
wagon, the steers yoked and hooked up, 
and everything ready for a start. Nigger 
Abe had been the first one astir and the 
liveliest worker of us all, and at the last 
minute I called him up to get his money. 
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‘**T ain’t gwine take no money fum yo’, Mist’ Cabens,’ says he—backing off as though 
, he had stepped on a copperhead.” 


in’,” says I, “‘an’ I reckon you mought as 
well sack up ther rest of ther corn, atter 
givin’ ther steers a double feed.” 

“Gin’ral move?” asked Pap. 

“T allow ter start,” says I,“but ther 
Lord knows where I'll pull up next.” 

And then I set in to telling them all 
about it—except, of course, my talk with 
Maude; and when I got to Smithers’ plan 
for stealing the timber, and the answer I 
had given him, Lucy’s arm went around 
my neck and her lips found a spot on 





By borrowing from Pap I had managed 
to scrape up enough for the purpose ; so 
I counted the silver out on a big stump 
and called to Abe to see if the amount 
was all right. 

‘“T ain’t gwine take no money fum yo’, 
Mist’ Cabens,”’ says he, backing off as 
though he had stepped on a copperhead. 
“T’se done got my pay, sar—mo’n got it, 
Boss. ’Sides dat, we’se gwine need all 
dis afo’ we quit trabblin’.” 

“Tt’s your money, Abe,” says I. 
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“Three weeks’ work at fifteen dollars a 
month. Count her up fer yerself.” 

Then he counted it—nigger like, weigh- 
ing every dollar in his hand and biting 
one or two to see if they were good— 
and then what did he do but walk over 
to the wagon and pour the whole business 
in Lucy’s lap. 

“Dar’s mo’n ‘leben dollars on what I 
owes fer grub an nussin’ w’en my laig 
was bruk,” says he. ‘ Dat’ll buy de co’n- 
meal, an’ Mist’ Dunk an’ Mist’ Pap kin 
kill de squir’ls ter go wid it. Mo’n dat, 
ef yo’ hez er hank’rin’ fer catfish er ’pos- 
sum, ol’ Abe sho’ knows how to cotch 
‘em. Miss Lucy, I wants to go wid yo’- 
all. Dar'’s nuffin ter hol’ me hyar, ’ceptin’ 
my ol’ Charlie mule—an’ I hobbles cl’ar 
ter Mist’ Jed’s mill atter ’im, las’ night, 
an’ he’s done hid yander in de bresh, all 
ready ter trabbel. Please, sar, Mist’ 
Dunk an’ Miss Lucy, take me wid yo’- 
all an’ don’ make me go back ter dem 
no-’count sawmill niggers. I ain’ gwine 
make yo’ white folks no trouble. My 


laig’s mighty nigh well now, an’ I kin 


wuk—”’ 

‘That'll dew, Abe,”’ says I, seeing the 
tears begin to roll down Lucy’s cheeks. 
‘Git yer mule an’ come ahead. We hain't 
goin’ back on any of our friends, even if 
they be black; but I'm here ter tell ye 
that it runs in ther Cavens blood ter kill 
niggers that gits sassy. Don’t fergit that, 
Abe; fer ef Pap ever gits started he’s a 
terror.” 

“IT b'lieve that ’‘coon’s grinnin’ at me 
right now!” says Pap, reaching for his 
Winchester; but Abe was too happy to 
bluff easy, just then, and only grinned the 
harder. And so we swung out into the 
dim trail leading northward; Pap and 
Abe riding ahead while I popped the whip 
over the lazy steers and tried to keep from 
helping Lucy cry. It went mightily 
against the grain to turn our backs on 
the little home where we had been so 
happy——drifting away on the sea of chance 
without the slightest notion what our 
next stopping place might be like. 

‘But we'll hope for the best, Dunk,” 
says Lucy. ‘The whole world is before 
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us, and one place is as good as another 
as long as we're together.” 

‘““Which’ll be as long as we kin keep 
breathing,” says I. “I aim ter strike 
suthin’ better’n log cuttin’ ef ther—Whoa, 
Rowdy !—good Lord’ll only—Gee thar’ 
Dick !—spare my life fer a few years an’ 
—Thar you go, you blame brutes! 
Thar’s no sech thing as turnin’ ye off’n 
a stump.”’ 

It was lucky that our wagon was a new 
one and had been built for rough work, 
since bull-whacking had never been in 
my line and I was safe to hit every tree 
and stump within six feet of the wheel 
ruts. For the first mile or two I was 
kept busy hubbing saplings and backing 
off to take a fresh start,and Lucy laughed 
so much at my clumsiness that she finally 
forgot her troubles and actually began to 
enjoy the ride through the big woods that 
were just commencing to take on their 
fall dress. It was most too early in Sep- 
tember for even a light frost, but the hot 
sun had pretty well stripped the hickories 
of their leaves, and the cow oak, black 
gum and sumac were beginning to show 
a coloring of red and gold. A few scat- 
tering acorns and nuts sprinkled the 
dusty road and on every side we could 
see armies of squirrels rustling around 
for their breakfasts. Now and then some 
big, fat fox or grey would show himself 
in easy range, and then I would stop the 


. cattle while Lucy tried her luck with the 


“baby” rifle that I had bought her fora 
wedding present. She had practiced a 
good deal at spots and was getting to be 
a fair shot for a girl; but this was her 
first trial at game, and she seemed won- 
derfully tickled when she found that 
squirrel shooting was so dead easy. 

I had intended to bear north through 
the sawmill country lying east of the 
Cache and strike the first work that of- 
fered, but, wherever we went, we found 
business dull and lots of hands with noth- 
ing to do. Short crops had brought the 
ordinary small planters down to picking 
their own cotton, since they could not 
afford to hire help. As is always the 
case,every man we talked to could tell 
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us of chances farther on, but none of their 
yarns would bear investigation. How- 
ever, we pulled slowly along, making 
about twenty miles a day, until we had 
crossed the St. Francis River at the Bay 
Ferry and made one camp in the big cane. 
Then Pap went on a strike for less trav- 
elling and more hunting. We had 
reached a first class game country, deer 
sign was plentiful right in the big road 
and we were flushing flocks of turkeys 
every few hours, and the old man had 
resisted temptation just as long as he 
could. On this particular morning he 
had slipped away from camp before day- 
light, and was back again by the time 
breakfast was ready, bringing with him 
a big ’coon and a couple of half-grown 
turkey chicks. 

“Mought have killed er dozen jest ez 
easy,” said he as he pitched his game 
under the wagon and commenced wiping 
out his Winchester. “Looks like blame 
foolishness, traipsin’ ’roun’ an’ lookin’ fer 
work when we-uns cud live fat an’ dew 
nuthin’. Hit’s er fool bizness, Dunk, an’ 


I shets down on sich dewin’s right hyar. 
Ther time’s ‘come fer dewin’ suthin’ an’ 
dewin’ of hit quick. Abe’s ‘leven dollars 
mus’ be gittin’ tol’able small by now; 
’sides which, I never was no hand ter beat 


my livin’ off’n er nigger. No, sir. I 
hain’t wantin’ no breakfas’ with you-all. 
I aims ter skin an’ cook my own game 
atter this. I’m free born an’ suthin’ 
more’n half white, an’ I hain’t askin’ no 
crippled ’coon ter take me ter raise. 
Not much!” 

The old man was powerfully in earnest, 
and the only thing was to let him go 
ahead with his turkey-roast and put off 
travelling till he got through. While 
we were waiting I saddled my horse and 
rode off through the cane, following an 
old timber road; and before going far I 
struck a pretty little lake, bordered on 
the south by a cow oak ridge while its 
north shore was covered with a tangle 
of cane. The stretch of water was about 
a mile long, and down at the lower end, 
where there were some little mud holes 
cut off from the main lake,I run across 
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an old she-bear grubbing for crawfish 
and put a .32 Winchester bullet through 
her ribs, but too far back to stop her in 
her tracks. She left a broad trail of 
blood through the cane, but it was im- 
possible to follow on horseback, even if 
I could have spared the time. In turning 
back I discovered a neat little log shanty 
—built by some loggers the winter be- 
fore—with a rough plank floor and a mud 
fireplace. There was a trail leading down 
to the lake and an ash dugout lay at the 
landing, half full of water, but in good 
order, so far as I could see. Close at 
hand I noticed the fresh tracks of a big 
buck in the mud and, following in the 
way he had gone,I jumped him within 
fifty yards and throwed him cold before 
he had fairly straightened out for running. 

The shot at the bear had been my first 
at big game for more than five years, and 
this second chance, coming so soon after- 
wards, had set my nerves all on edge 
and fora moment I went wild. The noise 
of breaking cane told of another deer 
making away off to the left,and I spurred 
my horse down a narrow slough in a mad 
attempt to head it off. As it happened, 
I was half a second too late, and wasted 
a couple of bullets at a grey streak pass- 
ing out of sight a hundred yards away. 

I hung the buck across the saddle and 
walked back to camp—not caring to give 
my horse a double load. As I crossed 
the open flat where Pap had killed his 
turkey an hour before,I heard his rifle 
barking again, and soon found him nos- 


' ing along on the trail of a wounded doe. 


“She's hard hit, John Henry,” says he. 
“I hilt right centerbly on her fere shoulder, 
but er dad-binged limb turned ther bullit. 
Seed er feller, jest now, back on ther road, 
thet ‘lows we-uns kin sell our game ter 
ther train boss on ther Memphis Brainch. 
Sez ’taint more’n three miles tew er station 
—right up ther big road. Hyar, Dunk, 
gimme thet hoss jes’ er minnit. Derned 
ef I cain’t foller this trail on ther keen 
run.” 

He tumbled my deer to the ground 
and I let it lay where it fell. It was di- 
rectly in the trail to the lake and I had 
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mighty near decided to travel that road 
with the ox wagon in a very few minutes. 
I couldn’t deny that there had been a 
good deal of sense in Pap’s before-break- 
fast talk. It is all very well for a fellow 
to pride himself on his industrious habits 
and go tearing all over the country hunt- 
ing for work; but when he borrows his 
travelling expenses from a crippled nig- 
ger—Well, that makes a difference! As 
I walked on towards camp I was doing 
considerable hard thinking. Since my 
first discovery of Pap, over on Big Creek 


OUT 
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five years before, I had always half pitied 
him for his ‘‘triflin’” habits and lack of 
pride; but now the shoe was on the other 
foot. Maybe Pap hadn’t been so far wrong 
in charging up his hard lot in life to the 
“‘reg’lar Cavens luck.” Anyhow,I had 
never heard of his dragging a young, 
sickly wife around the country in an open 
wagon or sponging his living off of a 
sawmill ’coon—and that was precisely 
what I had come down to, in spite of all 
my hard work and boasted pride. 
(To be continued.) 


OF DOORS. 


Walls that long have shut us in 


From our friends, the hills and heather, 
Lakes and vales and changing weather, 
Let us forth unto our kin. 


Give us of thy liberty, 
Thine unweariness of duty, 
Skies of ever-varying beauty, 
Fallow fields and surging sea. 


Romp with us, O winds! again, 
As we romped and played in childhood; 
Call us out, dusk glen and wildwood, 
From the narrow world of men. 


Go we forth to learners be, 


Not as pleasure-seekers merely, 
Glad that all things speak sincerely 
Unto Nature’s devotee. 


Walls that long have shut us in 
From our friends, the hills and heather, 
Lakes and vales and changing weather, 
Let us forth unto our kin. 


Boston, Mass. FRANK WALCOTT 
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MOOSE HUNT. 


By THOMAS H. FRASER, LL. B. 


ITHIN the borders of Acadia—a 
land immortalized by Longfellow 
in his ‘Evangeline’ —and even but a 
short day’s tramp from its capital city, 
Halifax (older than Chicago by a hun- 
dred years), there still remain great for- 
ests of hemlock, spruce and juniper, where 
may be found in goodly number the wild- 
cat, bear and moose. And while lovers 
of the Pathetic Bard may wander through 
Acadia’s valleys and by its winding 
streams, softened by the story of the Grand 
Pré maiden and her people, the sportsman 
will find his paradise in these vast prime- 
val groves. 

It was my fortune to be a sojourner 
for many years in that bright and hospi- 
table land; to form many friendships, 
rare and lasting, among its chivalrous 
sons of Scottish Highland origin ; to wan- 
der through the Annapolis Valley, and 
there first to read with clinging interest 
Longfellow’s story on its own classic 
ground; to sail about Acadia’s rugged 
coasts; to gaze upon the scenic beauties 
of its capital and its harbor, isles and 
battlements ; and, not least ofall, to tramp, 
for many days, through the grand woods 
in quest of lordly game—the alert and 
tireless moose. 

By Nova Scotia’s laws, the hunting of 
this game is barred for eight months in 
the year, the open season being from 
September until January. No hunter is 
allowed to kill more than two moose in 
one season. No dogs are allowed in the 
chase, and the foreign hunter must se- 
cure a license before he is allowed to hunt 
the woods—even in vain. The clause 
as to number seems quite unnecessary in 
respect to the foreign hunter, since he is 
rarely known to secure even one, and 
never the number allowed by law. In 
fact, no one, unless thoroughly familiar 


with the watchful instincts of these ani- 
mals in their native wilds, can have any 
reasonable hope of success; for they are 
more than wary and their power of scent 
and hearing is almost beyond belief. They 
will browse for a whole day within the 
sound of a woodman’s axe, but the chat- 
ter of a squirrel, or the breaking of a twig 
by a careless hunter a mile away, will put 
them to immediate but cautious flight. 
The expert hunter sometimes secures his 
game by imitating the call of the female 
or the challenge of the male to a rival. 
A cone-shaped trumpet, about two feet 
long, is made from the thin outer bark 
of the yellow birch, which is always at 
hand. Placing the smaller end to the 
lips, the weird, long-drawn penetrating 
call ‘‘ Moo—woo-oo-waugh!”’ is given, 
with a thrill upon the expiring syllable 
like that made by touching the lower 
strings of a guitar. Then, if no suspicious 
note or quaver has been made, the hunter 
has not long to wait for an answer to his 
summons. An answer to the challeng- 
ing call means a fight, and the hunter 
then does well to choose a safe position 
and keep a cool head and steady hand. 
Nine times out of ten, however, the call 
is not just perfect, and the game will steal 
quietly near you among the trees, note 
the deception by sight or scent.and, un- 
observed, as quietly steal away. 
Entering the woods against the wind, 
the hunter keeps his eye alert for fresh 
tracks in the damp moss, or to see if 
twigs have been lately clipped from the 
branches of the birch or moosewood, and 
it is when such signs are found that he 
must go slowly and use the utmost cau- 
tion, keeping watch the while for a shak- 
ing branch or a darker spot against the. 
leaves. He may have to pick his way 
for hours, but will be well rewarded at 
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the last if he comes unseen upon his 
game—sometimes having a chance for 
two or more shots, since moose do not 
always run at the first fire. 

During the autumn of ’89 we spent a 
week at this sport in the “Big Woods” 
of the Upper Stewiacke: John (called 
Earl Glencairn—a title which he had 
often claimed over his wine), a hunter of 
more than provincial renown; George, 
his brother, who had shot boars in 
the wilds of Western Africa; and myself 
—who could boast of no more royal 
game than the grey wolf of the Missis- 
sippi bluffs or the prairie-dog of earlier 
Iowa. A long day’s tramp from Lans- 
downe Village brought us to our forest 
camp, equipped the day before. A few 
hours’ sleep, little disturbed by the cat- 
owl mocking the cry of the lucifee, until 
the twilight heralds in a hunter’s perfect 
day and we are ready for the start. 

“Now,” declares the Earl, to whose age 
and experience we concede the leader- 
ship, ‘‘you are to leave your pipes and 
flasks, together with your egotism, in 
camp; and from the start I want silence, 
and very little of that.”” ‘We are all obe- 
dience and humility,” say I. ‘‘ Lead on!” 

Slowly, stealthily, with eye and ear 
alert, we glide along through gully and 
swamp of tamarack, slipping smoothly 
over fallen tree and dead branch, avoid- 
ing stones and stepping lightly on the 
moss. On, on, it seems for hours; until 
three miles or more are passed and we 
find ourselves in a convenient glade, fac- 
ing the greater forest and the wind. We 
choose our places with a view to safety, 
and the Earl gives the call: _Moo—woo- 
oo—waugh!! Just time enough fora long 
breath, and an answering call, seemingly 
a mile away, warns us that we must pre- 
pare for battle. We hear him almost 
from the start—the rat-tat-tat of his ant- 
lers against the trees keeping time to the 
rythmic click—clickety—click! of his hard 
hoofs upon the ground. In a moment, 
with an angry “waugh!”’ he bursts into 
the glade—a stalwart antagonist, with 
bristles raised and ready for any foe. 

“An diabhal aingidh (a wicked devil) !”’ 
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whispers John in Gaelic. ‘Thvir dha e 
give it to him)!’"—and the rifles crack 
as one discharge. Bewildered for an in- 
stant—and hard hit, we know—our rifle- 
smoke invites his charge and he is com- 
ing on in mad career. Now for a test 
of nerve! With caution we are safe; but 
who can think of caution at such a time? 
There is scarcely time to turn before he 
is upon us like a whirlwind. The trees 
receive our cross-fire and George is down 
from a savage sweep of the great horns. 
The Earl roars outa string of wild Gaelic,* 
and I, shaking with excitement, catch at 
a limb to climb to safety. But the strength 
of the moose is gone, and—right where 
I can touch him with my rifle—he falls 
upon his knees; tries to rise; and top- 
ples over dead—the only hero of the fray. 
We find that George has sustaiend no 
serious injury and he is soon on his feet 
again. 

“ This is not sportsmanship, but treach- 
ery of the deepest dye,” exclaims the 
Earl. ‘‘We use the horn no more on 
this hunt.” 

““Why use the challenge, then, if you 
did not want to fight ?’’ enquired George. 
‘“‘T think your determination comes more 
from fear than sportsman chivalry. You 
were safe enough and have no reason to 
complain.” 

“T complain only of calling up this 
noble fellow to be shot without a chance,” 
replied the Earl. ‘He was really killed 
before he charged us. Iam really sur- 
prised that he fell so soon, or that he fell 
at all, with only one bullet in his body. 
I must have shot him through the heart.” 

“Evidently you did not leave your 
egotism in camp,” retorted George ; “but 
let us get this chap beyond the reach of 
night-prowling bear and lucifee.” 

We strip and quarter the great fellow, 
weighing upwards of a thousand pounds, 
and find that he had charged us across 
the glade—a hundred yards or more— 
with ¢hree bullets through his lungs. His 
broad-spreading antlers are a splendid 


* It is characteristic of the Provincial Scot of Highland 
origin that, in moments of great excitement, he invari- 
ably reverts to his mother tongue. id 
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pair and would make the framework of 
a couch for a full-grown man. These 
we carry into camp and leave the rest 
hanging in the trees, beyond the reach 
of Bruin, ready for our cart which is to 
come the following day. 

During the remainder of our hunt we 
secured two more fine fellows, but did 
not use the horn again. On our last 
night in camp we were three weary but 
exultant Nimrods, and the old Earl’s 
tongue, loosed by success, wagged on far 
into the night—regaling us with many 
stories of his earlier hunting days. 

“But moose hunting,” said he, at last 
rousing our waning interest, “is not what 
it used to be. I can remember, thirty 
years ago, when it was not at all unusual 
for a hunter, in the autumn of the year, 
to go for an hour’s jaunt into the woods 
and easily secure the choicest of the drove. 
But now, in order to be at all successful, 
aman must be an expert and a wizard. 
The moose, intellectually, is a progressive 
animal, and his sagacity keeps pace with 
the hunter’s art and treachery. Thirty 
years ago almost any kind of an imitative 


call would bring them up; but now the 
call must be simply perfect in accent, 
toneand pitch. Within the last few years 
I have heard would-be hunters imitating 
every sound in Nature, from the roar of 
the lion to the bleat of a lost lamb, and 
then seem surprised that they met with 


no success. But the great drawback to 
our sport comes through the foreign 
hunter, for they hunt our moose as they 
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would stalk deer in their own parks at 
home. 

“One of them can hunt over more 
ground in a day than I can cover in a 
month, and the consequence is that the 
game is kept constantly on the move and 
can find no rest for the sole of his foot. 
Finally, gaunt and hungry, the moose 
makes his way across the isthmus into 
the greater and more inaccessible forests 
of New Brunswick. The time is coming 
when our woods will vanish before the 
axe and saw, and this kingly game will 
find a home no more. The law may 
save them during our generation, but, 
unless it saves the woods as well, their 
fate is bound to be like that which rail- 
road and plough so swiftly brought upon 
the buffalo of the Western plains— But, 
speaking of bear,’’ continued the Earl, 
sleepily, ‘bears are gentlemen of brains, 
and—” But George and I draw the line 
at bear, and break into this astounding 
chorus: 


“Shule, shule larra sackie oune, 
Shule, lachie farris larra sackie oune, 
Shule, lackie farris larra sackie oune; 
Farris an a vounin slangue—” 

a chorus which no linguist, living or dead, 
haseverbeen abletotranslate. Itisthought 
to be a mixture of Gaelic and the Norse- 
man tongue, and was used for many years 
by the Bachelor Club of Lansdowne and 
later by a certain Provincial Club in Bos- 
ton, on occasion, to extinguish a bore— 
as I do here, and turn out the light. 


Morrison, Illinots. 





BARNEGAT IN TIMES PAST. 


By T. C. ABBOTT. 


T one of our railroad stations here, one day last 
week, chancing to look at a time-table, my eyes 
happened to meet with the name BaRNEGAT— 
and what a host of recollections of forty years 

ago were conjured up in a moment ! 

At that date it was a place known only to the 
native Jerseymen and to a comparatively small number 
of New York and Philadelphia sportsmen. If I re- 

member rightly, there were but two places of resort for sports- 

men in those days between the Light-house and Manahawkin; 

and one of these was the now well-known “ Harvey’s Cedars.” 

It. was then, and for years after, kept by old Sammy Perrine. 

What a grand place for a sportsman to go to it was! Every- 

thing was done in plain, old-fashioned style, as I remember it; 
the charges were moderate, and, except your gunner’s board and wages, there were 
no extras. Sammy Perrine owned not only an oyster sloop but oyster beds as well; 
and there were oysters and clams always on hand, and his boarders were expected 
to help themselves, Then there were the gunners, always on hand in the season, 
with sneak-boxes, decoys, and so forth, reacy for hire to the visitors. Many of 
these gunners were men of more than local fame, and I recall the names of a few. 
There were the Perrines; Bill Inman; the Ridgways; the Spragues and others— 
all of whom were fine shots and good baymen. They knew to a nicety just where 
to take their patrons on each day, and how best to place them to get the best chances 
of making good bags of geese, brant, ducks, or shore birds. ‘Harvey’s Sedge,” 
“Sloop Sedge,” “ Lovelady’s Island,” “The Gap” and other points have had tons 
of lead thrown from their shores, and have been witnesses to the death of, I might 
truly say, tons of wild-fowl. But that day has gone, never to return. That necessity 
to the public, yet curse to shooting-grounds, the Railroad, has long since given easy 
access to a spot which in those days could be reached by the inland visitor only by 
a day’s drive through the Pines, or by sea. Then came the demand for summer 
resorts by the seacoast, where dudes and that abomination the society “Girl of the 
Period” could show off their finery and total lack of appreciation of Nature’s 
works, and all that is grand and simple. In their tracks followed, first, the market- 
shooter (to supply the newly created home market with fish and game) and then, 
with the advent of the breech-loader, the game hog who thinks that indiscriminate 
slaughter is sport; and so there was an end to the good old days. 





BARNEGAT 


It is only a repetition of the same sad 
story of so many other spots in our land; 
the same disregard for the rights and 
pleasures of others of our own or future 
generations. That wild-fowl do visit 
Barnegat in the migratory seasons, as of 
yore, is a fact; but their numbers have 
greatly decreased, and they seem to know 
that a near approach to land means a 
deadly reception for them. Such bags 
as were once common with the muzzle- 
loader are now impossible with the long- 
est-ranged chokebore—whether it be that 
gun of the game hog, the repeater, or the 
very latest thing in hammerless ejectors. 
Well do I remember a visit made to old 
‘Sammy Perrine’s by an uncle of mine and 
a cousin of his. It was when I was quite 
a child; too young indeed to go with 
them. They started to drive, one morn- 
ing before daylight, and drove through 
the Pines as far as old Billy Wildermith’s 
at ‘“‘Cedar Bridge.” They got there in 
the evening of a very hot day the first 
week in November; and stopped all night. 
In the evening a very heavy thunder- 
shower came up and cleared away to- 
wards morning with quite a cold north- 
west wind. After an early breakfast, they 
drove on to Barnegat-town, put up the 
team and were taken across the Bay to 
“Harvey's Cedars,” where they had din- 
ner. It being the week of a presidential 
election, no visitors were there, and they 
had their choice of gunners. Bill Inman 
and Sammy Perrine were the ones chosen, 
and an immediate start was made. The 
fowl were coming in by thousands, and 
they shot all of that afternoon and until 
noon of the next day. The bag for those 
four guns was thirty-one brant, thirteen 
geese, and fifty-seven ducks—all of them 
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good ones, with no coots or shelldrakes 
among them. They could have killed 
double this number, but quit right there; 
sailed over to Barnegat-town, loaded up 
their game and a few bushels of prime 
oysters, and reached home the day after. 

I well remember how I admired those 
ducks, brant and geese, and how I won- 
dered if I would ever be able to use a gun 
and shoot like Uncle John! I did not 
know the time was to come when, under 
his tuition and at his side, I was to be a 
better shot than he ever was, and beat 
him—to his own intense satisfaction. 
Such was the old Barnegat of forty years 
ago; the favored autumnal resort of such 
sportsmen as William T. Porter, “ Frank 
Forrester,” “ Squire” Horace Smith, Col. 
W. W. Norcross, Milleard Howard, 
William Bullock, Prince Murat, Orrin 
Bailey, George McNelway, Levi Davis, 
Horatio Van Schaicke and a host of oth- 
ers, with many of whom I was personally 
acquainted; but all of them much older 
than I, and all of them now dead. It is 
thirty years since I visited last at Har- 
vey’s Cedars, and I should scarcely care 
to go there now, as the changes have 
been too many and too great. The place 
can have no charm for me now, as I am 
one of those who live much in the Past, 
with the ghosts of once merry compan- 
ions for my company. Your modern, 
fashionable summer resort, with its barn- 
like hotels, electric lights and crush and 
crowd of so-called pleasure seekers (!) is 
a horror to me; while the old-time, mod- 
est, homelike sportsmen’s “Harvey’s 
Cedars” was a place of comfort and rest 
alike for the body and the mind. “So 
runs the world away.” 

Yardville, New Jersey. 
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SKETCHES FROM JACKSON’S HOLE. 


By CHARLOTTE A. BONNE. 


-—HE Hunter's Para- 
dise! How often 

“ that term has been 
Hf applied to the re- 
‘gion just south of 
>. Yellowstone Park. 
' Many years ago 
this basin was the 

= home of many 
hundreds of elk, antelope, moose, deer, 
buffalo, mountain sheep and bear. 
Here they roamed undisturbed save by 
an occasional white hunter or wandering 
Indian band; and, although the valley 
is now well known to sportsmen, it still 
affords many novel and truly delightful 
experiences. It may well be said that 
no trip to the National Park with its 
scenic grandeur is complete without a 
glimpse of the magnificent mountain 
scenery of Jackson’s Hole. 

The month of August had been spent 
among the ever-increasing wonders of 
the Yellowstone, but the most anxiously 
anticipated portion of our Western trip 
was yet to be realized. On the morning 
of September 1, ’97, everything was in 
readiness, and at 8:30 a.m. our party of 
three set out from St. Anthony, Idaho, 
for the “mysterious hunting grounds.” 
The drive of sixty miles was made in a 
light wagon over the sage-brush prairies 
of the Teton Basin. - As we reached the 
upper end of the valley the sun was 
slowly setting behind the rugged peaks 
of the Rockies, casting a vivid afterglow 
upon the snow-capped Tetons opposite. 
At their base nestles a small cluster of 
log cabins with mud roofs—known as 
“Idaho shingles.”” Here we found ac- 
commodations for the night at one of the 
cozy little homes, where true Western 
hospitality was accorded us by the charm- 
ing hostess. The next morning we 
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mounted our saddle horses and “hit the 
trail.” Our guide led the way with the 
“grub wagon.” To this our extra team 
had been attached in order to ascend the 
pass, which, aside from being remarkably 
steep, is very slippery during the greater 
part of the year. 

Passing through a delightfully green 
and shady cafion, we soon came to the 
mountain slope; but the incline is very 
slight until the mail station is reached. 
Here we dismounted and, turning out the 
horses to graze, prepared luncheon. An 
hour later and we had commenced to 
climb the rocky sides of the Teton Range, 
by the route known as Trail Creek Pass. 
On every hand we had been told of the 
almost unsurmountable difficulties of this 
pass ; so, with the prospect of climbing a 
mountain not only straight up and down, 
but actually hanging over at the top, we 
resumed our ride, full of wonderment and 
eager expectation. Slowly we clambered 
over a seemingly endless stretch of loose 
rocks, springs, and slime-covered “cor- 
duroys”’ as smooth as glass and nearly 
perpendicular. With one exception we 
were all forced to dismount and lead our 
horses, taking but three or four steps 
before resting. Up, up, we climbed, every 
foot higher adding to the beauty of the 
scene below. The pine-clad mountain 
sides resembled a series of tiers of green- 
pointed lace, rising one above the other. 

At last the summit was reached—an 
elevation of 6,000 feet above the sea level, 
but yet one of the lowest points in the 
mountain range. At this point a stop 
of a few moments was made that we 
might enjoy a view of one of the grand- 
est scenes in the world. Miles below 
lay the peaceful valley of the Snake River, 
seemingly especially created—as some 
one has said—by the great and just God 
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for the habitation of his creatures. The 
story is told that this valley was the home 
of ‘“‘Teton’”’ Jackson, a noted horsethief, 
who found it a safe natural corral for his 
ill-gotten stock. So the basin, which at 
one time was thought to be inaccessible, 
has since been known as Jackson’s Hole, 
while the Teton Range on the west de- 
rives its name from the same source. So 
steep is the descent that the driver could 
barely see his horses. They seemed to 
vanish from view beneath the wagon. The 
extra team was dismissed and a large tree 
fastened to the rear axle, besides chain- 
locking the wheels. All vehicles are 
“‘eased’”’ down the slope in the same way, 
and the roadway at the foot of the mount- 
tain is lined with trees dragged from the 
summit. We followed the wagon, but 
found the grade too steep to be ridden 
with safety or comfort. So we walked, 
holding our horse back and firmly fasten- 
ing our heels into the trail at every step. 
Half way down we were able to ride 
again ; slowly drifting downward through 
the groves of pine and quaking-asp. 

Bridges are unknown in this region, 
and we soon found ourselves under the 
necessity of fording Snake River, which 
but a few hours before we were admiring 
from the mountain top. The swift cur- 
rent came well up on the mountain sides, 
even though the stream was at its lowest. 
Late in the afternoon, after a hot and tire- 
some ride of twenty-five miles, we reached 
the guide’s ranche and here we made 
ourselves at home, all more or less lame 
from our first day in the saddle. The 
miner left in charge of the ranche during 
the guide’s absence, had just returned 
froma hunt, bringing several ducks which, 
together with the sage hens our party 
had bagged during the day, made an ad- 
mirable game dinner. Never did duck 
have so fine a flavor. 

Chicken and duck shooting was to be 
the programme for the following day. 
Shouldering our guns, with Doc in the 
lead, we started on our first day’s hunt. 
Doc is a magnificent English setter. How 
beautifully he worked that morning, swift- 
ly but carefully covering every inch of 
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ground. Three chickens were bagged 
over his first point, and when we returned 
our score was several times three. On 
September 4 our provisions and duffle 
were securely roped to five pack mules 
—animals that are never led or driven, 
but simply follow—and at the signal “ All 
set !’’ we started, ten horses strong, for 
our hunting camp. To the west towered 
the great Tetons, while to the east lay the 
sage-covered foot-hills, where, some four 
or five miles away, several antelope had 
already been sighted. About five o’clock 
we approached Cunningham, and here 
we pitched our tents for the first time. 
As the sun set behind the peaks the air 
grew very cold, but the outlines of the 
Tetons, towering some 14,000 feet sky- 
ward, furnished indeed a grand and im- 
pressive spectacle, long to be remembered. 
Their rugged peaks clearly defined against 
the slowly darkening sky resembled lofty 
spires o’ertopping the ruins of some grand 
old castle. 

By the roaring camp fires our dinner 
was heartily enjoyed—‘“ dinner,” for we 
now had but two meals a day—morning 
and night. Dishes washed, and horses 
hobbled near the stream, the usual series 
of stories followed. No one more en- 
joyed telling a good story than Mr. F—, 
a typical miner and prospector, who could 
cook quite as well as he could talk. His 
game dinners were delicious. 

“Well now, Colonel,” he said, address- 
ing one of our party with whom he had 
been vying in telling tales, ‘there is a 
fellow around here who hunts a great 
deal. He was about to camp one day 
when he heard a crackling in the bushes, 
and soon recognized the form of a big 
grizzly bear. Raising his rifle he fired, 
but did not strike a fatal point. The 
bear was only aggravated and started in 
the direction from which the report came. 
Again he fired but without effect. The 
bear was now but a few feet away and 
his only hope of safety lay in climbing 
the nearest tree. This he endeavored to 
do, but, just as he reached the first limb, 
he felt his support slowly but surely giv- 
ing away. Grabbing for another limb, 
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he missed it and fell to the ground. An- 
other instant and he would have been in 
the death grasp of the bear; but with a 
desperate effort he again pulled himself 
up the tree, having in the meantime drop- 
ped his gun. Mr. Grizzly stopped for an 
instant to view his intended victim; then 
picked up the rifle and proceeded to throw 
in a cartridge; but, finding the magazine 
empty, motioned to the man to throw 
down some ammunition. This request 
was denied and he accordingly dropped 
the rifle and turned away—leaving the 
hunter to recover from his fright at his 
leisure.” 

Upon the strength of this yarn we all 
retired. 

The next two days were spent en route 
to our permanent camp. In many places 
the trail was very dangerous and offered 
but scanty protection from a disastrous 
fall into the depths below. At two 
o'clock on Sunday afternoon we reached 
a most beautiful spot, surrounded on all 
sides by grand mountain scenery. This 
was to be our camping ground for a week, 
and because of the scenery was named 
‘Camp Grand.”’ It is located about four 
miles from Two Ocean Pass, and at an 
elevation of some 9,000 feet. The third 
day in camp the ground was covered 
with four inches of snow, while in the 
mountains, for a time, it was impossible 
to see two feet ahead, so fast did the snow 
fall.. Father was lost in the storm many 
miles from camp, but returned safely after 
hours of hard climbing. During such 
weather eating out of doors is somewhat 
chilly, even in September; but sheltered 
with a tent,and with plenty of elk steak 
and birds in the larder, the discomforts 
were readily overlooked. Our tent con- 
sisted of a large piece of canvas stretched 
between two trees, facing away from the 
wind. Brought around at the ends and 
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pushed back at the bottom, it resembled 
the half of an A tent. In front was the 
roaring fire, by which we warmed our 
wet and weary limbs after the day’s hunt, 
while listening to the bugle of the elk or 
the howl of the coyote from the surround- 
ing mountains. 

Our last day in camp was a beautiful 
one, with just snow enough on the ground 
for tracking the elk. The rest of the 
party having gone in search of large 
game, Jim shouldered a gun and started 
in search of birds around a pretty lake 
north of camp. Doc was faithful, as ever, 
and about 2 o'clock they returned with 
a goodly number of grouse. The others 
soon returned with an elk; this making 
five elk, besides many birds, as the results 
of our week’s hunt. At an elevation of 
g,000 to 12,000 feet it is difficult to hunt, 
because of the thinness of the air. Here 
it is that the elk range. Frequently, 
after win’ing your toilsome way up a 
steep peak, you find that a deep ravine 
separates you from your game, and the 
day is spent in incessant climbing to sur- 
round as well as surmount the obstacles 
in your way. 

Once more at the guide’s ranche we 
greatly enjoyed a successful day’s trout- 
ing and duck shooting in the Snake. 
Continuing our return, we clambered back 
over Trail Creek Pass, finding the weather 
much cooler than when we entered the 
“Hole.”’ The foliage was no longer 
green, but radiant in its rich autumnal 
hues of yellow and red. Taking a part- 
ing glance at the basin below, we regret- 
fully waved a good-bye to the stately 
peaks and rolling foot-hills among which 
our time had been so pleasantly passed ; 
then commenced the descent; and the 
beautiful view was soon hidden from our 


gaze. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 














BOB O’ LINCOLN. 
Entranced by thine own melody, 
Thou singest in an ecstasy ; 
Whilst I, whose heart was erstwhile sad, 
Pause, raptured by thy music mad, 


New Brunswick, N. J. Francis D. NEw. 





PORPOISE SHOOTING. 





Grand Manan is an island eighteen 
miles from Eastport, Maine, which is, 
with the exception of Lubec, the most 
easterly town in the United States. The 
island is under the jurisdiction of New 
Brunswick. Fishing off-shore and on 
the Banks is the principal industry of the 
people. A great many herring are taken, 
smoked and boxed here, and many of the 
young herring taken in this vicinity be- 
come the “‘sardines a l’huile” of the East- 
port factories. 

The Indians on Grand Manan belong 
to the Passamaquoddy tribe, who, both 
summer and winter, make porpoise shoot- 
ing their means of support. 

From Eastport I went out to Grand 
Manan with Captain Crosby. The morn- 
ing we started was foggy, for fogs are 
common in these waters. Landing at 
Indian Beach, we found, at the foot of 
the cliffs, five little huts built of drift slabs, 
with rock fire-places and short chimneys 
outside, or, rather, forming one side of 
the huts. These were the temporary 
homes of the porpoise hunters. Nearby 
was a “hang-pole,” from which was sus- 


pended two large iron kettles in which 
the porpoise oil is “tried out.” Across 
a log lay the fresh black hides of two 
porpoises, with the adhering layer of 
white fat, fully an inch in thickness. 
Nearby lay the red, bony carcasses— 
thrown down upon the stones for the sea- 
birds to feed upon; though porpoise 
steak is very good, and is frequently used 
for food by both Indians and fishermen. 

The Indians were out porpoise shoot- 
ing in their birch canoes when we reached 
the huts. At intervals we heard the dis- 
tant report of guns, out in the fog to 
seaward. 

After we had waited an hour or so the 
hunters, in two canoes, appeared from 
out of the fog and landed upon the beach. 
There were two Indians in each canoe. 
One of them, not a handsome fellow by 
any means, rather under medium size, 
with heavy features, stepped ashore first. 
He was dressed in an old coat and oil- 
skin trousers. This Indian Captain Cros- 
by addressed : 

“Morning, Indian,” said the Captain. 

“Mornin’,” answered the porpoise 
hunter, indifferently. 

“Good luck porpoising, I see?” said 
the Captain; with a look at the six or 
eight porpoises in the canoes. 

The Indian making no reply, the Cap- 


‘tain asked him whether he had any pure 


porpoise-jaw oil for sale. Then another 
Indian, an older man and larger and 
taller, stepped forward, and in answer to 
the Captain’s question said: 
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“Sartin; plenty oil. Sell you quart. 
S’pose you want gallon, sell you gallon.” 

“T want a gallon,” said the Captain. 
‘“‘How much do you ask ?” 

The two Indians consulted together 
for a minute; then the older man said: 
“We taxes four dollar.” 

“All right,” said the Captain. “I 
want all you have.” 

The Captain was aware that pure por- 
poise-jaw oil was worth ten or twelve 
dollars per gallon in New York. It isa 
very light, “free” oil, much used in oil- 
ing watches and other minute machinery, 
and possesses the valuable property of 
remaining liquid in the coldest weather. 

The Indians, after unloading and skin- 
ning the porpoises, prepared to go out 
again, and we soon saw them seated on 
the oil-skins in the bottoms of their ca- 
noes, which were paddled swiftly away 
towards the “porpoisin’” grounds. 

These salt-water canoes are made 
much larger, higher and more staunch 
than the frail cockleshells seen on the 
rivers and lakes inland; for, even in fair 
weather, the sea is rough about the heads 
of the island, where the incoming and 
outgoing tides make very strong eddies 
of rough water. The porpoising grounds 
are all around the south part of the island. 
Sometimes porpoises are seen near the 
shore; so near that they may be shot 
from the beach; but commonly the In- 
dians hunt them from two to four miles 
off-shore. Porpoises are often shot weigh- 
ing three hundred pounds, and such as 
these yield six or eight gallons of oil, for 
which the Indians receive from eighty to 
ninety cents per gallon. This oil, from 
the blubber of the porpoise, must not be 
confounded with the rarer oil from the 
jaws. 

Porpoises are usually seen in large 
schools, playing in the eddies and feeding 
upon the herring and mackerel. The 
Indians allow the canoe to float, keeping 
it steady with a paddle in the hands of 
an Indian seated in the stern. They then 
listen for the low, peculiar sound which 
the porpoise makes when coming up to 
breathe. When the fish appears, they 


shoot it, using a large rifle—striking it 
just back of the pectoral fin. They then 
run the canoe close up alongside the 
porpoise, and with a long-handled lance 
pierce its body until it rolls over, dead. 
One of the Indians then seizes it by its 
tail, and the other, with one hand in the 
“blow-hole” or nostril, and the other 
grasping the pectoral fin, they lift it into 
the canoe and go on looking for more. 
Boston, Mass. ALLAN ERIC. 
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THE WOODPECKER’S LARDER. 





In an article entitled “Reason among 
Animals,” published in the October num- 
ber, Frank C. Baker mentions that the 
California woodpecker has the habit of 
storing acorns for the sake of the grubs 
which afterward breed in them,and ex- 
presses his belief that “the woodpecker 
selects acorns that are already infested 
with the eggs of the beetle.” I think 
this conclusion erroneous. This habit 
of storing acorns is shared by the red- 
headed and hairy woodpeckers (Me/aner- 
pes Erythrocephalus and Dryobates Villo- 
sus), both of which are common in the 
South-west the year around and partic- 
ularly in the fall and winter months. I 
have frequentiy examined their unique 
larders, and have, in my years of experi- 
ence as a timberman, cut down hundreds 
of trees whose dead branches showered 
acorns as they fell. In every instance, 
where the acorns were fresh and appar- 
ently newly stored, I found them almost 
invariably perfect in every respect and 
without any external mark to guide the 
birds in their selection. The smaller 
acorns only are chosen—generally those 
from the black, willow and post oaks. 

The woodpecker’s forethought in pro- 
viding for its future wants undoubtedly 
attracted the attention of interested ob- 
servers long years before natural history 
was first recognized as a study. The 
squirrels naturally took note of the gar- 
nering process and had no scruples 
against poaching on their neighbor’s 
stores. Hence the intense hatred which 


the woodpeckers evince for the squirrels. 
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I.et a wisp of red or grey hair gleam at 
the top of a giant oak, and the wood- 
pecker’sireisat oncearoused. I have often 
seen a red-head or two, aided and abetted 
by a half-dozen sapsuckers, make life 
miserable for some poor squirrel that had 
ventured out—probably quite innocent of 
nefarious intentions. Taking advantage 
of this state of perpetual warfare, the hunt- 
er’s ear is always on the alert for the 
harsh note of defiance which tells of a 
store-house threatened with invasion. In 
squirrel hunting in sections where wood- 
peckers abound, during the late fall and 
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A Nest of Rattlers. 


If Rudyard Kipling should ever try 
his hand at a second series of “Jungle 
Stories,” with the scene transferred to 
the roughest wilds of the Rockies, our 
photograph of a tangled clump of the 
“poison-people” might be used with 
effect as an illustration. It is a peculi- 
arity of snakes that they can be beautiful 
and yet not attractive, and it is doubtful 
whether any of our readers will envy Mr. 
Bennett his experience in getting within 
camera range of the very wide-awake 
and lively members of the group shown. 




















Photo by Amos 8. BENNETT. 


winter months, I leave my dog at home 
and depend upon the red-heads instead. 
It would almost seem that the birds 
take a delight in pointing out the hiding 
place of their enemy to the man with the 
gun. Often, when I have strained my 
neck to the breaking point in vainly 
searching the high boughs for a cunning 
fox squirrel,a red-head or sapsucker has 
come to my aid and, by vicious dives and 
darts, compelled the squirrel to leave his 
shelter, or pointed him out so accurately 
that I could dislodge him with a charge 
of shot. RoGER REED. 
Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 


RATTLESNAKES. 
In the Great Snake Den at Fortification Rocks, Colorado. 


The annual report of Col. S. B. M 
Young, acting superintendent of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, estimates that 
there are but twenty-four buffalo remain- 
ing in the Park herd. 

A letter to the Editor from a friend in 
Missouri mentions the killing of three fox 
squirrels with a single .22 calibre bullet, 
only one of them having been visible 
either when or before the shot was fired. 
The squirrel aimed at was feeding in the 
lower branches of a hickory tree, while 
the others were higher up and hidden in 
the thick foliage. 
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MORNING IN CAMP. 





Oh, yes; I know it’s coming day; 
I hear the redbird calling, 
And, faintly, from the branches gray, 
The frost-nipped leaflets falling. 
I know it’s time we were astir 
With frying-pan and platter; 
But other facts to me occur 
That bear upon this matter. 


For instance: I am well aware 
The weather has turned colder 
(I feel it in the frosty air 
And my rheumatic shoulde:); 
I know I'd rather rest at ease 
This stack of blankets under, 
Than stand around up there and freeze 
As hard and stiff as thunder. 


I also know our wood is all 
Red oak, quite green and sappy 
(If seasoned well and split up small, 
I might indeed be happy); 
I know my pants are all unlined 
And sadly needing patches, 
And I know I don’t know where to find 
Our only box of matches! 


Clarendon, Arkansaw. RoGeER REED. 
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SHARP-TAIL GROUSE SHOOTING. 


[See Frontispiece.] 








I have shot most of my sharp-tailed 
grouse in Dakota and Montana. In both 
States these grouse are very abundant. 
We had excellent shooting in the vicinity 
of Fort Totten on Devil’s Lake (the Great 
Salt Lake of Dakota) and south to the 
Cheyenne River, the southern boundary 
of the reservation of the Cut-Head Sioux. 
I had as my companions the Indian 
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agent, Major Cramsey, and officers of 
the Fifth Infantry, U.S. A. The post- 
surgeon had an excellent Irish setter—a 
most untiring dog which stood the wide 
ranging ahead of ambulance or wagon as 
well as the strong red-and-white dog of 
the Indian Agent. 

One afternoon the Agent stopped at 
the Girrison for me (it was well after 2 
o'clock) and—taking an Indian Police- 
man (with a most unpronounceable name 
which translated literally into Iron Light- 
ning but more freely into “ Bob”)—we 
drove out behind a pair of smart horses 
and, before sun-down, killed 24 sharp- 
tails and prairie-chicken (pinnated grouse) 
and as the sun began sinking behind the 
red curtains of the west—beautifully 
glinting the waters of two small lakes— 
we took our stand between them and 
killed twenty-eight mallards before it 
grew too dark to shoot. Taken all in 
all, this was the best afternoon’s shooting 
I have ever enjoyed. I remember mak- 
ing one remarkable double—killing a 
sharp-tail with my first barrel and a mal- 
lard with the second. I had jumped 
from the wagon and was running ahead 
to get under a pair of mallards which 
were heading for the lakes, when the 
Agent drove into some sharp-tails and 
shouted to me to “Mark! behind!!” 
One grouse came within range and I shot 
it and immediately killed a mallard which 
had arrived overhead. 
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The sharp-tailed grouse, as I men- 
tioned in my first paper on Feathered 
Game in the June number of Sports 
AFIELD, often frequent the little river- 
valleys of the Plains. The picture repre- 
sents one of these favored places where 
I used to shoot these grouse. On one 
occasion the birds flew quite low over 
the Indian tepees and every dog in the 
village gave tongue and chased after 
them—much to the amusement of the 
Indians, their children and ourselves. In 
the excitement one of my setters broke 
and ran, but I stopped him with the 
whistle before he joined the Indian dogs. 

Dwicut W. HunTINGTON. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A BIT OF MORNING SPORT. 





“Hey! you fellows. Climb out of that!” 
It was not a conventional “ gentle zephyr” 
that wafted itself in upon three of the 
most tired individuals that ever were. It 
was nothing less than the reverberations 
of Harv Brown’s fog-horn voice, as he 
pushed his head inside the canvas and 
sofily admonished us to make ready for 
our morning meal. 

Having delivered himself of his regular 
four-o’clock-in-the-morning vocal exer- 
cise, Harv busied himself about the fire, 
from which we could begin to detect the 
appetizing odors of boiling coffee and fry- 
ing ham. Ina short time Clint, Ed and 
myself had struggled into our clothes and 
after “slinging” things around into some 
sort of “confusion worse confounded,” 
we condescended to partake of Harv’s 
bountiful supply of provender. His cu- 
linary skill, aided and abetted by the un- 
exampled (mark the word) proficiency 
the rest of us had acquired in the cham- 
bermaid line, made a happy combination 
indeed. 

“Well, Harv, which way do we p’int 
to-day?” asked’ Clint, taking advantage 
of a momentary lull in the supply of eat- 
ables at his end of the table. 

“Which way? Well, if I was you fel- 
lers, I'd sprint up and lay down in old 
man Peter’s back yard, like you did yes- 
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terday,and save my ammunition; but if 
I wasn’t I’d spend most of my time right 
across yander in them bulrushes, judgin’ 
by the smell o’ the wind.” 

The gentle reference to the day before 
effectually put a close to the breakfast 
and we (that is, us three) decided to re- 
deem ourselves to-day or know the rea- 
son wherefore not. Accordingly, after 
the fire had been doused and the camp 
made snug, we shouldered our guns and 
tore our way through the tangled grape- 
vines and thorny scrub plumtrees in the 
direction pointed out by Harv. The sun 
was just beginning to peek over the hori- 
zon at us, but it was light enough to dis- 
tinguish a black spot far out on the lake, 
several acres in extent, which was giving 
noisy evidence that it contained a goodly 
quantity of the commodity we were in 
search of—ducks. The path was rough 
and the undergrowth thorny, but we 
pushed on at a good stiff gait. After 
dodging and twisting along for what 
seeemed an hour, our destination hove in 
sight and we soon made ourselves solid 
in the sheltering embrace of the finest 
patch of bulrushes you ever saw. The 
thick weeds cut off the wind, which was 
not any too comfortable at that hour. 

The first thing Harv did was to try 
an old scheme of his, which he termed 
“makin’ a fender.” He stuffed his black 
coat with grass and, taking it about two 
hundred yards up the field, carefully “hid” 
it where it was sure to be observed by 
the wary ducks. Clint performed a simi- 
lar manceuvre on the other side of the 
field. 

Anything flying between these two 
points was supposed to be dead when we 
got through with it. 

A wary old gosling might have no- 
ticed four little wreaths of smoke as- 
cending from assorted parts of the bul- 
rush patch,as we puffed away in antici- 
pation of an awful slaughter of the long- 
necked beauties. Out on the water the 
musical carnival was in full blast. The 
deep bass of some old Canada goose was 
softened by the treble call of the butter- 
ball, the alto of the pin-tail and the con- 
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tralto of the sonorous mallard; while, 
away in the distance, an old prairie cock 
kept time with his resounding “boom- 
bo-oom-boo-oo.” 

I filled my pipe for the second time 
and wondered as I pulled away at the 
Yale mixture if these birds ever flew or 
were all cripples. 

‘“Boom-Boom!” It was the unmistak- 
able roar of Harv’s murderous “ ten,” and 
I knew it had spoken not in vain when 
Clint’s excited comments reached my ear. 
As usual, Harv had evidently secured 
the best position and the first shot, and, in 
all probability, was at this moment laugh- 
ing at us fellows in his sleeve. The 
chorus now changed to a pandemonium, 
and flocks of excited birds were skim- 
ming to and fro over the water and dash- 
ing up and down in the hysterical man- 
ner so peculiar to these creatures. How- 
ever,the game seemed loath to leave the 
lake for their feeding grounds at such an 
early hour. 

Ah, ha! A huge mallard,almost be- 
reft of his senses, comes whistling along 
directly at me. 

“Shall I bag him, boys?” 

“You bet.” 

“Bang!’’ One leg dropped a little fur- 
ther in my direction—that was all. Three 
horse-laughs over in the weeds made-me 
grit my teeth and swear vengeance. 

Here they come—ducks and ducks. 
Clint commences the circus with a raking 
broadside that decimates two flocks; 
Harv and Ed get a double apiece and 
one big fellow drops within three feet of 
my position. The tail end of the flock 
swishes over me just in time to get a 
charge of cold sixes and a fat mallard 
falls to his death alongside a teal that I 
could stow away in my vest pocket. 

Clint’s gun has “struck” and Harv, 
with muttered words of encouragement 
(?), goes over to help pacify it. During 
this interesting operation Ed lets sliver at 
a bunch of pintails and downs three. 
The remaining flocks veer off and circle 
back over the lake. But it is only fora 
few minutes. Their natural instinct over- 


comes their better judgement (or what- 
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ever it is) and they bear down on us 
again. 

Struggling along amidst the rushing 
wings a frightened Canada plunges wildly 
towards Harv. It is well,for we know 
the metal of Harv’s trusty gun; and fain 
would we warn Mr. Gander of his danger 
—but it is too late. In answer to the 
beckoning finger the ponderous flapper 
comes ignominiously tumbling down, 
while Ed makes a clean miss and I get a 
hatful of feathers, but the duck shoots on. 

This is sport for you! Especially so 
for me, for the other fellows are too busy 
to notice when I make a miss, and I 
congratulate myself that I average as 
good as Ed does, anyway. I make a 
mental resolve to lay claim to all game 
that drops within my reach if Ed happens 
to outshoot me; but I haven’t time to 
proceed to action, for here comes another 
squad, flying low and hard. Likea flash 
they skim up the bank and shoot along 
within three feet of the rushes. Whish 
—they’ve gone over us. Two double 
flashes and a thundering boom from 
Harv’s heavy ten. Three dead ducks 
within fifty yards prove that not all stern 
chases are long ones. For my part, I 
wasn’t in it. I was too interested in 
watching the results of the shots of the 
“good ’uns.” 

Just then I had a phenomenal piece of 
luck.and it was a fit reward for holding 
off on the last chance. One lone drake 
lumbered up from my side of the field 
and kindly attracted my attention by 
“honking”’ within fifteen yards of me. 
Although taken entirely by surprise, I 
astonished the gang by making a clean 
kill with one barrel which was indeed a 
matter of note, for I sometimes used both 
barrels when my first had done the busi- 
ness. 

Then I made haste to corral the old 
fellow and I had quite a respectable pile 
of feathers when I bunched my birds. 

Meanwhile Harv and Clint had kept 
up a more or less desultory fire with re- 
sults that I failed to tally. From Ed’s 
position we could occasionally detect a 
sound that seemed to be after the nature 
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of a lurid remark, but it may have been 
the wind or something else. At this 
juncture a long line of pelicans came 
wabbling along and Ed gives a yell of 
delight and shouts, “I'll take that big 
one on the right of the leader, boys.” 

“Say, there, don’t you kids waste any 
shot on them things. D’ye hear?” 

. We heard and our hearts sank within 
us for it was Harv’s musical voice and his 
word was entitled to deep respect. His 
last query was superfluous in a high de- 
gree and simply served to illustrate the 
peculiar facetiousness of his nature. Ed’s 
protest that “I haint had a shot yet” 
went unheeded, fur just then the noise 
of fast-moving wings put us all on the 
alert. Some beautiful pin-tails were rush- 
ing down on us with the wind astern and 
their graceful necks reaching out as their 
powerful wings bore them speedily on- 
ward, 

‘Now, Ed, get in your good work,” 
shouted Clint, ‘I won’t shoot this time.” 
In response to the double flash from Ed’s 
Spencer a pair of the speckled beauties 
came tumbling down most charmingly. 
It was a magnificent shot and Ed was 
correspondingly elated. 

“I'd like a few more just like that,” 
he called, as if two ducks each time he 
shot was only a matter of course with him. 

“ Honk-a-honk-honk.” Four big geese 
have blundered onto us and are craning 
their necks upwards in a frantic effort to 
reach a higher level of atmosphere. 
Clint draws a bead and fires. No result 
I do likewise with similar satisfaction. 

“Boom!” Harv’s old howitzer had 
spoken and although it was a long shot, 
one of the unlucky birds wavers in his 
flight. His frightened honk changes to 
a gasping quack, his strong wings weaken 
and refuse to bear him onward, and see— 
with set pinions he shoots swiftly earth- 
ward on a long angle; game to the last. 

The wind has. increased slightly and 
the ducks fly thick and fast for the dis- 
tant feeding grounds, there to gorge 
themselves during the day and return in 
the evening to spend the night on the 
cool waters of the lake. A constant fu- 
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sillade is kept up for some time and many 
a duck’s flight is suddenly cut short as 
he feels the relentless shot plow through 
his body. The rushes must be well 
stocked with dead birds by this time. 
Finally Harv and Clint shout, both in the 
same breath: 

“Got any more shells, you kids?” 

I had managed to exhaust most of my 
stock, but Ed had quite a supply left. 
However, it took only a few moments for 
the other fellows to clean out the whole 
business, and we stacked arms prepara- 
tory toa general round-up of our feathered 
victims. It took some little time to ac- 
complish this, but, finally, we had collected 
the greater part, at least. Six geese,a 
pair of brant, and fifty-three ducks com- 
prised the load that Ed and I lugged to 
camp—pretty fair for lessthan three hours 
shooting with two “just medium” shots 
in the party. 

In the evening those same bulrushes 
afforded us more sport but it was not so 
fast and furious. The game flies higher 
and much more scattering when return- 
ing from feed, but the sport is of the same 
entrancing order. However, before the 
season was out, Ed and I had been 
coached until we were pretty reliable 
killers at forty yards, and, when Harv 
was out of sight, we were “sure death” 
on a “‘set” at any distance. 

NorMAN H. CROWELL. 

Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 


iit: Sa 
They were not Bob Whites. 

The 41% brace of partridges that 
Lord Kingston shot at Heydon between 
sunrise and sunset on the ist of Septem- 
ber, 1810, the eby winning a considerable 
wager, says the English Shooting Times, 
does not appear an indifferent record 
even in these breechloading days. For 
wagers to be made on “bags’’ was quite 
a common thing early in’ the century. 
In 1811, for instance, a Mr. Clark, of 
Wollingham, Suffolk, made a bet of 50 
guineas that he would kill and bag 47 
shots out of 50; as a matter of fact, 
he killed 59 birds in sixty shots. It is 
also recorded about this time that a game- 
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keeper in the employ of Sir H. Mildmay, 
for a'considerable wager, “hit a cricket 
ball, with common shot, twelve times suc- 
cessively, between the wickets, bowled 
by Harris, one of the sharpest bowlers of 
the Hambledon Club.” 





OUR CAMP AT TROUT LAKE. 





The hardest fought and most instruc- 
tive campaign known to American poli- 
tics had been raging for months, when, 
on the third day of November, we each 
cast our ballots according to our respec- 
tive political beliefs and turned from cam- 
paign arguments to a discussion of the 
question where the best prospects for 
deer shooting were to be found. And 
then we packed our “plunder” and for- 
warded it to a point in the Upper Penin- 
sular of Michigan, selected by our hunter 
and camp cook, Smith. We had sent 
him on some two weeks before to look 
over the ground and select a site for our 
camp. He wasa useful man, was Smith, 
for he could track deer, trap fur or do 
good work with a gun, and his regular 
trade was that of a baker and cook. And 
on the following day, November 4, we 
bade good bye to our newly elected 
member of congress, whom we left to 
figure up his majority before joining us 
in camp a week later. 

Our party consisted of I. N. Roden- 
baugh, H. G. White, H. B. Gardner, a 
photographer— who of course took a 
camera in his outfit and to whom we owe 
the satisfaction of having each a 10x 12 
photograph of our camp—and the writer 
of this article who has more than a 10 
x 12 grudge against this same Gardner 
and his measly old camera for producing 
an ill-formed conception of the scribe 
which shows him to be goggle-eyed and 
dyspeptic; though I don’t mind telling 
you, confidentially, that that look may 
have been due to the fact that I yet had 
my first deer to kill, more than it was to 
the camera or its operator. 

Our camp was to have been all pitched 
and everything in shape when we arrived, 
and Smith was to have met us at the 
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station to direct us through to camp; but 


on reaching, at 8:30 p. m., the point . 


where we were to leave the railroad, we 
found no Smith or any one else, and 
were standing alone on the rude platform 
of a flag station that had never been 
dignified with a depot, but was simply 
the point of shipment of supplies for a 
lumber camp near by. It was intensely 
dark, the lights on the rear end of our 
train had disappeared, and a nasty storm 
of half rain and half snow was raging 
and doing its dirty best to drive the en- 
thusiasm for hunting out of our party and 
make us wish we had stayed at home 
and helped Mesick figure up the majority 
by which he would hold his seat in con- 
gress for the coming two years. None 
of us had ever been there before and 
there was not a light in sight to cheer or 
guide us, and our attempts to find out 
“where we were at” showed us to be in 
the midst of a big swamp with only a 
sand-ballasted railroad track running 
through the soggy darkness. We struck 
out, however, following a streak of mud 
which we concluded must be intended 
for a road, and which eventually brought 
us to the lumber camps. We walked in 
and found Smith doing duty as camp 
cook,“ subbing ” for the regular holder of 
that job who was off drowning his disap- 
pointment at the result of the election in 
a full belief that the country had gone 
to the eternal shades of sheol through 
the folly of its electors. 

The train had been reported at camp 
as being an hour late, hence no one had 
gone down on time to meet us and wait 
in that storm for the belated train. Our 
baggage had been checked through the 
day before and the checks sent by mail 
to Smith; but while the checks had 
come all right no part of the outfit had put 
in an appearance—having been carried 
through to the end of the line as we 
afterward learned—and we had no tents 
to pitch until we could trace up and re- 
cover them from the railroad company. 
But we could forgive all when we learned 
that there was a warm supper waiting 
for us at the lumber camps, and that beds 
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had been arranged so we could stay until 
prospects brightened and we could “turn 
in our checks” and get our baggage. 
Which happy event, however, did not 
transpire until two days later. 

Up the next morning at daylight, we 
found that the disagreeable storm of the 
night before had in no wise abated; but 
our most enthusiastic hunter, the artist 
of our party, undaunted by sleet or slush, 
quietly took his rifle and slipped out of 
camp “just to look over the country.” 
He was back at noon, carrying proof 





The second day after our arrival, by 
dint of telephoning to St. Ignace, and 
using the telegraph from there on, we 
succeeded in recovering our lost tents 
and other baggage and then soon had 
camp pitched. 

We always use two 10 x 16 wall tents, 
fitted with doors instead of flaps. By set- 
ting these face to face with from three to 
ten feet of intervening space, which if de- 
sired may be covered with a fly, one tent 
being used for kitchen and dining room 
and the other for sleeping and sitting 
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OUR CAMP AT TROUT LAKE. 


Photo by H. B. GarpNerR, Mancelona, Mich. 


positive of his good marksmanship in the 
form of a fawn with two bullet holes 
through her; though why he had her on 
his back I will not attempt to explain, as 
her size was such that he could have just 
as well tucked her into his hunting-coat 
pocket and then had room left to carry 
a good luncheon. Any man who could 
hit that deer, would be safe to bank on 
as being able to take his rifle and drive 
tacks at twenty rods. But, small as this 
first deer was, it was venison and from 
that time on the kettle was always sup- 
plied with game. 


room—using the fly covered space for a 
woodshed in winter or for a lounging 
room and dining room in summer—you 
have my idea of a perfect camp. 

In the accompanying photograph our 
camp is pitched in this way, except that 
the fly is absent. As you look at the 
photograph, commencing at the left, next 
to the deer, you come first to our friend 
Rodenbaugh, looking a little sore because 
he can not, or had not then, broken his 
regular record of two deer. The third 
from the left is White, and the healthy, 
happy expression he carries is due to the 
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fact that, though he had never before 
shot a deer, he had contributed four to 
the string before him. Then we have the 
camp cook and next our Hon. M. C. who 
seems to yet bear traces of an experience 
he had the day after his arrival at camp, 
a few days before the picture was taken, 
and in which he and the last member of 
our party at the right figure¢, Gardner 
appears here as a mighty Nimrod, for he 
has just made a record of killing three 
deer without moving from his tracks; but 
it was not always thus. One of our party, 
White, hearing some rapid shooting just 
over a ridge from him, had climbed up 
to its summit and discovered just on the 
other side Mesick and Gardner with their 
guns sticking in the snow, muzzle first, 
hats off, embracing each other and having 
a bear dance over the fact that they had 
just knocked down a big doe. After.a 
demonstration which would have done 
credit to Comanche Indians, they started 
for their game, only to find her tracks 
leading off on a clean jump from where 
she was supposed to be lying in the snow 
dead. They did not discover the presence 
of the other member of our party until 
his laughter brought them to a realizing 
sense that there was something ridiculous 
in their appearance, as they stood glaring 
in savage disappointment, first at those 
tracks and then at each other, without a 
word being spoken by either. 

As to the other member of the party 
—well, he wasn’t up there to hunt, any 
way, but only because his doctor had 
instructed him that he must have absolute 
rest, and, judging from the luck he was 
having he was making a howling success 
of the resting part; but he will ever re- 
member the three weeks spent in camp 
in Chippewa County, Mich., during No- 
vember, '96, with this party of royal and 
genial sportsmen, as one of the pleasant 
and bright oases along the pathway of 
his life. 

The display of deer shown in the pict- 
ure shows that as a whole we had no rea- 
sontocomplain of oursuccess. There was 
a German who lived near our camp, and 
who, by advertising himself as a guide 
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and hunter, had succeeded in getting a 
party to come from the southern part of 
the State and pay him big prices for 
board and his services. Just before they 
left him in disgust to return to their 
homes, he excused their want of luck in 
the following terms: ‘“ Of course, poys, 
we get us no teer; put I get you lots of 
teer of it vont dat dem tam creenhorns, 
ofer dere on de lake, kill dem all off. 1 
yust tink dey sit on de runways and kill 
all te teer ve go after.” 
C. L. BaILey. 
Mancelona, Michigan. 


DAN’S ANNUAL HUNT. 





I have been for some time too busy 
delving in a dingy den of a law office to 
give you even an occasional story or 
sketch; but having just returned from 
my annual outing, and knowing that most 
of our royal family of Sports AFIELD 
readers will like to learn something of it, 
I send the following broken bits of in- 
cident, believing they will be more pala- 
table than a continuous cable of narrative. 

Our route was through Northwestern 
Colorado. We left the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad at Eagle; traversed 
Burns’ Hole, Egeria Park, Upper Bear 
River, Elk River, Williams Fork, Fortifi- 
cation Creek and the dozen or two other 
streams that intervene. In Egeria Park, 
(noted for elk and deer after the heavy 
snows fall) we saw nothing better than 
rabbits and sage hens. Having no shot- 
gun,and scorning to use .45-70 ammu- 
nition on such game, Doc, my partner, 
kept me busy holding the horses and the 
sage hens and rabbits busy dodging bul- 
lets from a .32 Smith & Wesson. At 
least I suppose they dodged—I know 
Doc didn’t hit any of them 

On Yellow Jacket Pass and at different 
places on the Flat Tops grouse were 
plentiful—the young birds being just the 
proper size for good shooting. These, 
and the ducks, geese and other water 
fowl on the lakes and streams, made me 
wish sometimes for a shot-gun; but, 
alas! I couldn’t have used it. I can 
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only shoot a rifle. A negro boy that 
cooked for us on our trip, after seeing 
me try shooting first with a shot-gun, 
then with a revolver, said: ‘“Outside’n 
er rifle Mr. De Foe cain’t shoot nuthin’— 
don’t believe he could even shoot craps.” 

We saw several coyotes along the 
route and were told that grey wolves 
were plentiful in the timbered localities, 
but did not see any. This was not re- 
markable, however, for we did not see 
either mountain lion or bear, although 
their ‘“‘sign’’ was everywhere—almost 
from the time of leaving the railroad. On 
the pass between Taponas and McCoy 
we dashed around a curve in the trail 
and nearly ran over a monster bob-cat. 
If he had been supplied with a longer 
tail he would have answered very well 
for an under-sized mountain lion. Ordi- 
narily the bob-cat tucks his tail down in 
a sullen fashion and slinks away, pretend- 
ing that he isn’t much afraid of you; but 
this fellow stuck his tail straight out and 
sailed over the grass into the nearest 
covert, with more ease (but less grace) 
than a hawk. His search for solitude 
was executed with such riotous abandon 
—such needless disregard of dignity— 
that we simply enjoyed a good laugh at 
‘his expense and let him go. There is 
not much use following a wildcat in a 
jungle, A good dog will tree them 
readily; but the only dog in our party 
had been left at a ranch for treatment. 
He had killed a porcupine and his nose 
and throat were a sight too pitiable to 
dwell upon. 

Trout fishing was fairly good in most 
places—in some places, excellent. Of 
late years the best fishing has been in 
the numerous lakes at the heads of the 
streams rather than in the streams lower 
down. 

Badgers infest the roads and beaten 
trails until their holes are a nuisance and 
a menace to life and limb of all horse- 
flesh. We shot a few of them, but it was 


only when there was no other pastime 
available. 

We saw the most deer in the mount- 
ains flanking Williams Fork north of 
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Pagoda Peak. It was not uncommon to 
see from 200 to 300 in bunches of from 
three to five during a forenoon. They 
were fat and fine but wilder than I ever 
before saw them. We jumped several 
small bunches of elk among the higher 
forests in the same region, but they were 
forbidden fruit and we did not molest 
them. 

The country was full of hunters and 
tourists, but it was also full of game 
wardens and deputies and it is a fact that 
Colorado’s game is reteiving better pro- 
tection than ever before. 

Florence, Colorado. DAN DE FOE. 
~~ 


Shooting Birds on the Ground. 


I have just been called to account by 
—as I think—a too critical sportsman 
for having killed a number of quail on 
the ground, shooting them with a .22 
calibre rifle. I am told that birds should 
only be shot on the wing, and that killing 
them in any other way is merely butchery 
and unsportsmanlike to the highest de- 
gree. I would like to hear from the 
readers of Sports AFIELD as to whether 
this is the correct view of the matter. 
Personally I am inclined to think that 
clipping a quail’s head with a rifle bullet 
at twenty or thirty yards requires as great 
a degree of skill as is shown by the man 
of the choke-bore who smothers his bird 
with a handful of shot; and I fail to see 
in what way the riflemen have forfeited 
their right to share in the feather as well 
as the fur of our fields and forests. How 
about it? Ray OSBORNE. 

St. Louis, Missourt. 








THE December issue of Sports AFIELD 
will be a veritable Klondyke of original 
sportsman matter, both as regards in- 
formatio. and entertainment. Having 
made a:rangements for a variegated 
showing of real photographic gems, the 
number will be fully as attractive to look 
at as a Kentucky girl at a county fair. 





WE should be glad to add another 
energetic travelling canvasser to our staff 
of In the Field workmen. 


“There is certainly thing in angli 








g gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





THE OLD STORY. 


I. 
The Angler was out in the morning’s blush 
With his trusty rod in hand, 
And all day—braving the river’s rush 
Or pacing its silv’ry strand— 
His reel he whirred and his line he cast 
And his flies full oft changed he; 
And the day grew old and the night came fast, 
But never a fish did he see. 


Il. 
The Small Boy slept till the clock struck eight; 
Then awoke from a happy dream, 
And back of the barn he dug his bait 
And hied him away to the stream. 
Full long and large was his hickory pole, 
And he actually “fished with a float,” 
But he jerked the fish from his “fav’rit’ hole”’ 
Till he’d caught just all he could tote. 


III. 
Yet—strange the sequel that I reveal— 
Our latest advices report 
That the Angler returned with a bulging creel 
And boasted of royal sport; 
While the Small Boy fishless did homeward go, 
Afar from the river’s brink, 
And every time he'd stub his toe 
His overalls’ pockets would “chink.” 


El Paso, Texas. BILL SIMPSON. 





COLORADO FISH AND FISHING. 


FIFTH PAPER. 





Opening of the Hunting Season. 


The opening of the bird season had 
the effect of decreasing the usual Satur- 
day afternoon crowd that has been in the 
habit, since June first, of resorting to the 
fishing resorts along the South Platte 
River; but still the number of fishermen 


in evidence has been such as to prove 
that the gentle art has a host of followers 
in Denver. And now the season for an- 
telope and deer has come and the rifle will 
accompany the fishing rod of the sports- 
man who visits the mountains for recrea- 
tion and fun. It is not much trouble to 
carry along.a .25-25 on a fishing trip, 
and the presence of the rifle often results 
in the improvement of the larder, as blue 
grouse and rabbit are delicious eating 
when properly prepared in a cache—that 
is, wrapped in paper, mud-grass or leaves 
and baked in the ashes in a trench in the 
ground—and I suggest that you puta 
few trout in the same “dish,” and then 
your appetite will be delightfully gratified 
and your hunger scientifically appeased. 


FISH STORIES. 


The fish stories going the rounds of 
the press and the social circles at the 
present time are wonderful with respect 
to the size of the fish. The number is 
not as a rule very great, but the “big 
ones” predominate. The Master of the 
Denver Mint went out the other day and 
returned on the first train for more tackle. 
His story was that he struck a fifteen- 
pounder, which disappeared, taking along 
fly, hook and the line clear to the reel. 
He secured a new outfit and again de- 
parted for the waters of the big fellows 
—determined to bring some of them 
to creel. 























FISH AND FISHING. 


TOO LITTLE. 


Four of a kind, and not very good 
ones, left Denver for the Gunnison region 
a short time ago, and, for the first two 
days in their fishing, paid strict attention 
to and respectfully obeyed the letter of the 
law in regard to linear dimensions; but 
the fish were not taking hold very fre- 
quently, and, on the third day, two of the 
anglers neglected to return the less than 
6-inch trout to the waters, as they should 
have done. There was a wager on the 
number of catch. On the way to camp 
they met a denizen of the county who 
reported that one of the deputy fish com- 
missioners was coming down stream and 
that he had examined the creel of every 
man he met. This was suggestive of 
$50 fines, if not imprisonment for 60 
days in the Gunnison County Common 
Jail, and in two seconds a man could not 
find a fish less than regulation size in a 
basket anywhere in that vicinity. 

A NEW FISH. 

A new fish to the Platte has made its 
appearance lately. It looks like a young 
pike. The largest one I saw was about 
three inches long. The dorsal fin is 
spiny, the mouth is large, teeth on tongue, 
stiff, hard scales, with three blue stripes 
up and down from center of back to edge 
of belly. I never saw one of them until 
this summer. 


A GOOD THING. 

When you have a good thing “keep 
it.” A lover of all kinds of fish, who 
was in at the harvest when Lake Archer 
was drained a few weeks since, while 
“prospecting” with rod and line after the 
water was turned into the lake again, ran 
across “a pocket,” as he called it, “just 
full of big fellows,” consisting of cat fish 
and carp. The spot was brushy and 
weedy, and he did not disturb the condi- 
tion of affairs in that regard; but, said he, 
“T’ve got a good thing and I'll keep it. 
I have taken 250 fish out of that hole, 
and there are lots there yet.” 


MOUNTAIN TRIPS. 
The best season of the year for taking 
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trips into the mountains for fish and game 
has arrived, and parties are daily leaving 
this city to be gone for about thirty days. 
The streams are just in about the right 
condition for good fishing, and if you or 
your friends want a few weeks good sport 
in Colorado this year, come out any time 
between this date and the middle of 
November. ° W.s. R. Scort. 
Denver, Colorado. 





MORE WHITE-FISH. 





Having noticed several articles in this 
department in regard to the white-fish of 
the Upper White and Yampah Rivers in 
Colorado, I write to say that I have 
caught many both of the Rocky Mount- 
ain white-fish as well as the white-fish of 
the lower Green and Grand. The Rocky 
Mountain white-fish is very plentiful in 
the Upper White and its habitat extends 
about twenty miles below Meeker. It is 
also found in the headwaters of the Yam- 
pah and has practically the same range 
as the trout. The same fish is also very 
plentiful here (on the headwaters of the 
Green River in Wyoming) and I under- 
stand that it is found in some of the head- 
waters of the Snake in Idaho. 

The white-fish of the lower streams is 
an altogether different fish—it being 
claimed that they reach the weight of 
eighty pounds. The largest one I ever 
saw weighed thirty-six pounds. They 
are quite heavy-set, with a short, blunt 
nose and very large mouth, with no teeth. 
With a fish which will weigh seven 
pounds one can put his whole fist into its 
mouth. They are very good eating in 
the spring when the water is cold but do 
not fight at all when hooked and can only 
be caught with bait. Their upper range 
is about the same as the lower range of 
the Rocky Mountain white-fish. 

I have seen members of this last spe- 
cies which weighed a little over four 
pounds; their average being about one 
and one-half pounds. I fully agree with 
Judge France and Friend Gorton as to 
their gamey qualities. | W. F. HILt. 

Gros Ventre Reservation, Wyo. 





SPORTS 
AN ODD FISH HAPPENING. 
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It may be of interest to Sports AFIELD 
to hear something of the calamity that 
recently befell the Lake Winnebago fish. 
It seems that while the hot weather of 
last month was on us that suddenly the 
Fox River at Menasha became fairly 
clogged with dead fish—mostly perch of 
varying sizes, but among them black bass 
of some size and not a few three-pound 
pike. They came into the river from 
Lake Winnebago rather suddenly and in 
such numbers that their dead bodies in- 
terfered with the using of the water power, 
and the health officers were “put to” (as 
the Southerners say) to dispose of and 
float them off before damage could be 
done to the public health. It was noticed 
that the water was low at the time and 
full of green scum containing large num- 
bers of what appeared to be tiny, green 
buds, seeds or eggs. No cause has been 
assigned to the occurrence that I could 
find and I cannot think of any. Some 
days afterwards, when I was at Menasha, 
the dead bodies were still piled up along 
the lake shore in such numbers as to 
cause an unbearable odor on near ap- 
proach. CuHaARLEs W. Lams. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

ithe indies 


Carp and Wild Rice. 


Mr. S. McDowall relates his failures in 
getting wild rice to grow in an area of 
Utah Lake and thinks the seed may have 
been bad. Further on he says there are 
carp inthe lake. That explains it. The 
young shoots of rice are, like all young 
vegetation, eagerly devoured by carp, 
which will even exterminate the white 
water-lily. The carp may be of use in 
some waters but only where no other 
edible fish will live. Vegetation is the 
primary source of ali life, terrestrial or 
aquatic, and the carp is a destroyer of 
vegetation. For the table it is not above 
the sucker and the buffalo of our West- 
ern waters, and if the Salt Lake Sports- 
men’s Club wishes to cultivate wild rice 
they must first exterminate the useless 
carp. FRED MATHER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Pike fishing in the Cedar has always 
been considered rare sport, as large 
strings are the exception. Two years 
ago a string of sixteen was taken, with 
phantom minnow, weighing 52% lbs.; 
last fall twenty-one, with live bait, weigh- 
ing 49 lbs.; while the writer and Friend 
Dickman recently eclipsed all previous 
records (locally) by securing 16 pike, 
weighing exactly 60 lbs. Nine of the 
above fell to the writer’s lot; the largest 
a 10%-lb. old fellow who put up a “ bat- 
tle royal” —it requiring 43 minutes 
(without gaff or landing- net) to bring him 
to boat. The g-ounce Bristol steel rod 
and Yawman & Erbe Automatic reel 
(you so kindly sent as a premium for 20 
subscribers to Sports AFIELD), together 
with a Mac Harg fluted spinner and buck- 
tail fly, have proven a killing affair. 

Charles City, Lowa. VANE SIMMONDS. 

eieeaeaiad 
A Mosquito Specific. 

An acquaintance who was located dur- 
ing the reeking months near an exten- 
sive meadow where there were four full- 
grown mosquitoes to each blade of grass, 
tells me that he fought them with the en 
tire contents of a country drug-store; 
finally finding relief in Oil of Citronella, 
which he rubbed occassionally on his 
hands and face. This item I give you 
in response to Mr. Garland's query in the 
September issue. I have not tried it, but 
this gentleman did and he extols its vir- 
tues. E. B Gorton. 

Denver, Colorado. 





If Mr. Garland will use Wood's Sons’ 
(Syracuse, N. Y.) Lollacapop, and use it 
three or four times a day, insects will pass 
him by. It is not a society perfume, but 
fishermen are not looking for company. 


Chama, New Mex. C.F. ALLEN. 


ae ene 

During the last week of September 
and the last of the trout season as well 
—six fly-fishermen at Upper Dam, Maine, 
caught eleven trout weighing in the ag- 
gregate 62% pounds, an average weight 
of five pounds, three ounces each. 
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CHATS IN THE COUNCIL LODGE. 
FIFTH SMOKE. 
More Practical Suggestions. 





Of late years big game has become 
pretty scarce and hard to find, even in 
the most noted of American hunting 
grounds. For this reason it is hardly 
worth while to encourage our young 
sportsmen in outfitting with arms suitable 
for big game shooting only. Those who 
go afield for sport at the present day must 
content themselves to accept almost any 
sort of game that offers. It is slow work 
carrying a heavy express rifle through 
the woods, day after day, without getting 
a chance for a shot at game larger than 
a-squirrel or rabbit. I am speaking from 
personal experience here. It hasn’t been 
so very long since I pinned my faith to 
a .45-70 Government cartridge, believing 
that nothing smaller was “just right” for 
woods shooting, and prided myself upon 
the fact that I hunted deer and no other 
game. But I’ve outgrown all such fool- 
ishness of late years, and I’m glad of it. 
I am fond of venison steak but can con- 
tent myself with baked ‘possum or a 
squirrel stew if fiothing better offers. 
And this is one reason why I am no 
longer an advocate of big calibres in 
hunting rifles; and why, in inditing a 
bit of advice for juvenile hunters, I shall 
start out by pre-supposing them all of my 





own turn of mind as regards profiting by 
every chance of sport whether the game 
be large or small. 

The rifle is the favorite arm for still 
hunting. It should be the onv/y arm used 
in woodland ranges where big game is 
frequently encountered, in the mountains, 
or for antelope shooting on the Western 
plains. A great deal has been said and 
written about some riflemen’s ability to 
cut down birds on the wing with a single 
bullet, and there are men who might ac- 
complish this feat once in a hundred 
shots; but you rarely run across such 
people outside a circus tent. Asa matter 
of fact the average marksman is content 
if he can count with reasonable certainty 
upon hitting a stationary target; and to 
attain this end he approaches as closely 
as possible to his game and rarely refuses 
a ‘dead rest” if there is one to be had. 
Mind, now. I am speaking of the genu- 
ine, dyed-in-the-wool rifleman that you 
can meet in the woods any day during 
the hunting season; not the story-book 
marksman who, of course, accomplishes 
all sorts of impossible feats with the 
greatest imaginable ease. It is a humili- 
ating confession to make, but it is never- 
theless true, that the majority of riflemen 
had rather shoot at a big target than a 
small one, and prefer to have it stationary 
and quite close at hand. 

And right here is where the juvenile 
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hunter encounters his first difficulty, for 
nearly all descriptions of game prefer to 
be shot at while in motion and at a good 
long range. Deer, especially, are of very 
“retiring” dispositions and distrustful of 
strangers, as you will probably learn if 
you should ever attempt hunting them. 
But there are other kinds of game almost 
as shy and difficult of approach, and in 
consequence it follows that the most 
successful hunter is he who can move 
the stealthiest and use his eyes to the 
best advantage. It is a question of see- 
ing the game before it sees you—a trial 
of intelligence against instinct. 

The secret of success in still hunting 
lies in travelling slowly and keeping your 
eyes open. Of course you must be capa- 
ble of improving all your chances—or, 
in other words, when game is sighted, 
you must know how to shoot—but your 
biggest trouble will always be the finding 
of something to shoot at. This is a point 
too frequently overlooked by those who 
write for the enlightenment of inexperi- 
enced sportsmen. It is all well enough 
to post yourself in regard to the haunts 
and habits of all descriptions of game, 
but, before you can derive any benefit 
from such information, you must learn to 
use your eyes more than your feet, and 
your brain most of all. 

Always hunt against the wind when it 
is practicable to do so. Keenness of 
scent is the deer’s greatest safeguard 
against danger. He will “wind” you a 
great deal further than he will see you in 
woods of ordinary openness, and will 
identify a hunter by scent a great deal 
more certainly than by sight. Another 
good rule is to never hunt directly against 
the sun when it is low in the eastern or 
western skies. Of course there will be 
times when both these rules cannot be 
followed, as when the wind is from the 
east in the early morning, and in such 
cases it is best to hunt across both sun 
and wind, travelling to the northward or 
southward and keeping your eyes and 
ears open in all directions. Make wood- 
craft your study from the first day you 
enter the forest. Pay strict attention to 
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every footprint of game discovered, satis- 
fying yourself as to its character, when 
it was made, and in what direction its 
maker was travelling. Try to learn the 
name of every tree or shrub, the nature 
of its fruit and whether it is used as food 
by game of any sort. The value of such 
knowledge must be readily apparent. 
Bear in mind that self-acquired learning 
is more valuable than that to be had from 
books, and expect to pay a good round 
price in the way of experience for every 
bit of knowledge gained. 

As arule, it is better for boys to serve 
a novitiate at small game hunting before 
they venture forth in pursuit of deer, 
antelope or turkey, and the best teacher 
that can be furnished them is a well- 
trained dog, a setter or pointer of mature 
years and possessed of lots of experience 
in the field. Funny, but nevertheless a 
fact. I know of one old Irish setter that 
has made first-class sportsmen out of a 
whole family of boys, taking them one at 
a time and teaching them the ropes in a 
way that would shame the most expert 
sportsman’s guide in the Adirondacks or 
the North Woods. How did he do it? 
Why, it was simple enough. The old 
fellow knew every foot of ground for five 
miles around his farmhouse home; and 
when one of his master’s nephews came 
out from the city for “a little hunt” he 
had only to take his gun and follow 
“Old Dick.” In some unaccountable 
way the dog seems to know exactly what 
sort of game is in season and never 
wastes time beating upthe higher grounds 
when the marshes are swarming with 
snipe. He isa patient old chap, is Dick ; 
and when the youngsters miss an easy 
shot, or when they allow a covey-of birds 
to get up all around them without shoot- 
ing at all, he merely wags his tail as 
though enjoying the joke and contentedly 
hustles around till another point is se- 
cured. I was just on the eve of saying 
that Dick is a dog in a thousand—but he 
isn't. There are hundreds of dogs just 
as good, and I wish that every boy reader 
of Sports AFIELD had one of them for 
his very own. S. D. BARNEs. 

















CAPTURING THE GOAT THIEF. 





“It’s a pity a fellow has to always be 
treated like a baby.” 

Max Thornton bit his lip savagely. 
He felt that he had been shamefully in- 
sulted, and, sitting on the old-fashioned 
rail fence surrounding the barn lot, his 
legs dangling down among the broad 
leaves of the wild sunflower stalks shoot- 
ing up from the fence corners, the boy’s 
spirit rebelled within him. 

Max was fifteen, and small for his age. 
He had a peculiar thin, piping voice 
which had earned him the nickname of 
“Piper,” among his boy acquaintances. 
He lived near a small mining and lum- 
bering town in Arizona, where his 
father owned a large goat ranche. It 
was the work of the three boys, of whom 
Max was the youngest, to look after the 
goats and help at the sawmill where their 
father was engineer. Each evening the 
goats were driven in to a strong corral 
which was made of long stakes forced 
into the ground, the tops of these being 
held together by spiking them to heavy 
cross-poles. During the past week the 
Thorntons had been robbed of several 
fine kids, and tracks around the corral 
showed that a cougar—or “painter,” as 
the mountaineers called it—had paid 
nightly visits to their flock. 

Ed and Sam, the two older boys, in 
company with four of their neighbors, 
had planned a thorough search for the 
thief; for the proprietor of the goat ranche 
was not the only person suffering from 
its depredations. <A Mr. Nair, living five 
miles away, had told the boys two morn- 
ings before that he had lost three of his 
best lambs by a “painter,”’ and an exam- 
ination of the animal’s tracks indicated 
that the same marauder had been guilty 
in every instance. 

It was Max’s week to round up the 
goats at night. ‘He had wanted to join 
the hunting party—proposing to return 
home early enough to look after the 
flock ; but his domineering brothers self- 
ishly insisted he “had no business in the 
crowd.” Being large,stout boys them- 
selves, they declared he was “too young,” 
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and “the chase too dangerous for .so 
small a boy.” When Sam, assuming a 
tone of especial regard, had said: “Now, 
really, Piper, the panther might take you 
for a juicy kid and gobble you up for 
supper,” the younger brother’s eyes 
flashed so dangerously as to prohibit any 
further jesting. 

Max kicked vigorously among the sun- 
flower leaves at a droning bumble-bee that 
had dared encroach upon his revengeful 
meditations; then descending from his 
perch with a stamp, and giving his trou- 
sers a vigorous wrench to make good the 
loss of a suspender button, he vowed to 
get even with the boys, some way. 

‘“‘T can do most anything they can, if I 
ain't as big; and I'll show ’em—-so I will. 
But then, here they'll come home with 
the panther, and another chance like that 
will never happen again,’ he mused des- 
pairingly. 

It was disheartening to the lad, and, 
to while away the time, he loosened his 
lariat from his saddle pommel in the shed 
and, slinging it across his shoulder, started 
through the pasture in search of Fly, his 
favorite mustang. In common with most 
boys in the West, he was an adept in 
throwing the lasso, and this was his usual 
method of catching the pony. Luck 
seemed against him this morning, how- 
ever, and, after tramping around and 
around over the pasture in a fruitless 
search, the boy at last sat down on a large 
boulder to rest and nurse his wounded 
feelings. 

“Tt’s a mean shame! Ed and Sam 
knew I was the best shot with the rifle, 
and they were afraid I would shoot the 
thing myself. Whe-e-eew!” he whistled, 
after a pause, cocking his head to one 
side and half closing his eyes. “ Wouldn’t 
it have been grand if I coudd have done it?” 

The very thought was full of consola- 
tion. At that moment he heard a muf- 
fled tramping in a clump of pine trees 
near by. 

“Ah, there the old rogue is, at last,” 
he said, and began whistling softly for the 
pony. As there was no whinnying reply, 
Max began noiselessly approaching the 
bushes, but stopped before going far. 
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“That’s no pony, stepping so softly as 


that,” he thought. Pulling aside a pine 
limb, he started and his face paled. 
Scarcely thirty feet away lay a huge pan- 
ther munching a bloody carcass. As 
Max stood riveted to the spot with ex- 
citement, the animal whisked its body 
half around and rolled its glaring eyes 
at him. At this the boy turned and ran 
as if for life. Then,seeing he was not pur- 
sued, he stopped. “ Pshaw!” he said, “the 
thing has had a good breakfast and of 
course isn’t dangerous.” As all was quiet 
around the clump of pines this feeling 
grew upon Max, and he cautiously re- 
traced his steps, slipping from one tree to 
another. “By jingo! I'll bet it’s eating 
one of our kids,” he said, upon hearing 
the crunching of bones as the panther 
resumed its meal. Recalling the taunt- 
ing words of Sam: “He'll gobble you 
up for supper,” Max shrank involuntarily. 

The panther finished its meal; then 
stalked out of the pines to the eastward. 
It shook itself, gaped its huge jaws and 
lazily blinked in the bright sunlight. 
The animal started off with quick, grace- 
ful strides,and a reckless idea suddenly 
entered the boy’s head. He would lasso 
the panther! His first fright having sub- 
sided, he did not consider the great dan- 
ger of this attempt. He steppped out 
into the open within fifty feet of the breast. 
It stopped in a half-cautions, half-fright- 
ened manner; then, with a growl, quick- 
ened its pace. Max sprang forward and 
flung out his lariat. It was a splendid 
throw and he eagerly watched the re- 
sult. Good! The rope settled neatly 
over the panther’s neck. Terrified by 
the tightening noose, it bounded across 
a level plain covered with sage brush and 
scattering mesquite trees. Max followed, 
clinging hard to the rope. 

A yearling colt—probably dozing be- 
neath the drooping branches of one of 
the trees, was startled by the snarling 
brute and, in crazy alarm, dashed before 
the panther and uttered a piercing squeal. 
At this the great beast stopped, looked 
back, and then darted to the right and 
climbed a leaning mesquite tree. Here 


it lay, growling savagely. A happy 
thought struck Max. Toone side stood 
a stout sapling and around this the rope 
was instantly wrapped. 

“ Now—Whoopee!—Git!” velled Max. 
The brute showed its teeth. 

“Whoopee—whoop!"" The panther 
growled again, more fiercely than ever. 
It was gaining courage. Max reflected 
that the lasso had perhaps scared the 
panther. He then jerked the rope 
sharpely. Another growl and the ani- 
mal leaped from the tree, through the 
branches as Max had calculated. The 
strong rope squeaked and stretched as 
the heavy beast plunged and flounced. 
Max was alarmed lest it would break the 
rope or bite it in two. But no; it was 
choking itself by its own weight. The 
noose drew tighter and tighter until, at 
last,the body hung limp lifeless. And 
then the young adventurer gave three 
resounding cheers. 

In the afternoon Max brought a wagon, 
with a dozen volunteer boys from town 
to help him load the panther’s carcass. 
Max was a hero in their eyes, and he 
chuckled to think how he would chaff 
his brothers. At nightfall Ed and Sam 
returned, disappointed and tired. 

“Where's your panther?” asked Max. 

‘“‘He’s out there somewhere. We saw 
tracks,” answered Ed. 

“T guess the tracks would ’a’ swallowed 
me up, wouldn’t they?” and Max gave 
Sam a broad wink. 

“See here, Piper,” said Sam, “it’s no 
play hunting panthers. You might get 
killed any second. You—” 


“Pooh! I ain’t afraid. It won’t hurt 
me,” interrupted Max. 
“Hurt! Well,I guess. When you’ve 


had the experience I’ve had you'll know 
a thing or two.” 

“Humph! Come and see what / have 
done—and without even a gun.” And 
then he led them to the wood shed where 
the great tawny panther hide was hung. 

Max is still justly proud of his advent- 
ure for the panther was really captured 
in this very way. J. E. Mouter. 

Warrensburg, Illinots. 
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THE refusal of a prominent Chicago 
dealer to sell ladies’ hats trimmed with 
mounted song-birds or their plumage, 


seems, on the whole, to be rather a halt-° 


ing step towards an object that can best 
be reached by vigorous strides. If all 
dealers should follow a similar course the 
result would doubtless be complete im- 
munity for our feathered songsters. But 
why not make the reform more sweep- 
ing by extending the protection to game 
birds as well? If the plumage traffic 
must continue, why not restrict it within 
just and equable bounds and once for all 
require that all our wild birds and fowls 
shall be given equal protection? Classing 
game birds with domestic fowls and en- 
couraging the use of their feathers for 
purposes of ornamentation—as does the 
dealer in question—is equivalent to plac- 
ing a premium upon their heads. The 
hand of the market shooter will be 
strengthened and more harm than good 
will follow. The one thing needed just 





now is a general legislative prohibition of 
the marketing of game, and the law should 
be made sufficiently comprehensive to 
give complete protection to song birds 
as well. 





AN EFFECTIVE ARM. 





Through the courtesy of Captain Mal- 
lory of the United States Army, whose 
manual of small-arms practice has recent- 
ly been adopted by the War Department, 
I was lately shown a new model rifle of 
the Winchester Arms Company, identical 
in most respects with the rifle used by 
the United States Navy. 

The rifle weighs 7% pounds, holds 
five shells, and is about .24 calibre. The 
company’s agent states that its penetra- 
tion is at least 50 one-inch pine boards. 
The shell itself is,23¢ inches long, of 
which length 134 inches are of about .44 
calibre, containing the explosive—the re- 
maining part of the shell being just large 
enough to cover the heel of the bullet. 
The shell is, therefore, about the shape 
of a long straight bottle with a wide neck. 
It is nearly 3% inches long, the bullet 
included. A test of this rifle was made 
October 22 by Captain Mallory, Col. J. 
P. Canby and other officers, and I am 
informed that the gun gave the best of 
satisfaction. The firing was done by 
John P. Lower (who can outshoot any- 
body in that part of the country where 
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he happens to be) and its accuracy was 
up to the representations of its makers. 

With a steel-jacketed bullet, a steel 
plate three-eighth’s of an inch thick was 
neatly drilled through at 100 yards, and 
at 200 yards was badly bulged out by 
the impact of the same missiles. I have 
sent you this description, because it has 
been so long since S. D. Barnes and his 
friend “Mossback” have had a contro- 
versy that they must be out of a subject 
to fight over. This is recommended with 
a cheerful spirit, as they are so far apart, 
and are so sure to stay so when they get 
to calling each other names. 


Denver, Colorado. C. F. ALLEN. 


~~ 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. * 


On board Steamer Al-ki. October 11, 1897. 


Occupying for the time being, and for 
writing purposes only, the Captain's 
quarters on board the steamer A/—£i, 
somewhere in the channel between Skag- 
ua, Alaska, and “Civilization,” as the 
balance of the United States is unexcep- 
tionally termed up in this neck o’ the 
woods (and waters), I happened to have 
recourse to the pages of Sports AFIELD 
—a September number of which I se- 
cured at Skagua and, by the way, it was 
the only paper of its class to be found in 
that flourishing mushroom town—for the 
purpose of securing the addresses of sever- 
al advertisers (whom it becomes my busi- 
ness to address and for which S. A. se- 
cures due credit), | have in some manner 
been moved (by the Spirit, I suppose) to 
remove the direful apprehensions which 
may have been occasioned you by the 
knowledge that your devoted well-wisher 
had been for some time past roving 
around in the vicinity of the much-mooted, 
most -fearfully-abused and wildly -dis- 
torted “SkaGua TraliL.” Yes; with the 
rush for the Klondyke, I with my party 
took the trail from Skagua to Bennett on 
the 19th or 2oth of August, and made 
the round trip—arriving in Skagua again 
on the 8th of October. Pretty lively 


AFIELD. 


travelling, eh ? a hundred miles in fifty 
days? However, when you stop to con- 
sider that out of the fifty days, about 
forty were spent in lying around camp, 
eating somewhat more than our hearts’ 
content, and having a lazy good time 
generally, it was not so bad. Personally, 
I have had a jolly fine outing and never 
felt better in my life than I do at this 
minute. 

Taking it all in all, it has been a great 
experience. Our party is now with 
reasonable luck well down on the Yukon; 
past the ‘‘lakes,” and safe to reach their 
destination this year. I started from 
home with the intention, of course, of 
going all the way; but a business change 
in the programme takes me back for a 
short time; but I shall return again to 
make the trip (if nothing happens) “ over 
the snow”’ sometime before spring, as 
circumstances and weather conditions 
will direct. I have had little shooting 
and no hunting experience of interest. 
I saw a black bear which was killed only 
an hour or so after I had passed along 
the trail, and also a goat, killed the day 
before I came along; but saw no large 
game. One would naturally wonder why 
a person so inordinately fond of hunting 
should not have put in more time afield, 
and also why it took seven weeks to take 
some 6,000 pounds of “stuff” only fifty 
miles. But that is all a long story, and 
would require a volume to explain. 
When I make the trip again, I think I 
will make a better showing in the hunt- 
ing line, I must admit the truth, how- 
ever: which is that the quest is now and 
will be more for the goods of this world 
than for the furred and feathered creation. 
As yet I do not know just how soon I 
will be on my way back up here, but do 
not think it will be very long. I will 
have to make a trip to Kansas City and 
to a number of other points. 

I notice that you were in Seattle during 
the summer. I wonder if you were there 
when the historical (probably) voyage of 
the notorious Willamette was begun on 
the 9th of August. You may surmise 








* Notg.—Arriving at Missoula, Montana, in August last, on what friends of SporrTs AFIELD are wont to 
refer to as my “‘ Western Round-Up,” my first query received this dampener: “‘Oh, Will Cave?—Why, he left 
for Alaska day before yesterday!” Mr. Cave is a mighty hunter and a most engaging camp companion, Its 


contemporaneous interest is our sole excuse for printing a personal letter of this sort.—C. K. 
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that Yours Truly was numbered among 
the unfortunates on board. The Good 
Lord preserve me from such another 
deal! One thousand passengers, 290 
horses, and a cross between a slaughter- 
house and a livery-stable would be a mild 
proposition as compared to it! On the 
Al-ki to-day, I can fully, heartily and 
thankfully appreciate the luxuries of a 
good, clean steamer. This is not a very 
pretentious boat, but it is clean and ship- 
shape, with gentlemanly officers in charge. 
Shortly before I left Missoula—probably 
incited to the move through long pon- 
dering on the Heads or Tails Up deer 
controversy—I was on the point of start- 
ing the ball rolling on a question as to 
the best method of preserving trout for 
several days without salt, in order that 
those at home might also enjoy the origi- 
nal flavor, as I happen to have had ex- 
perience with a pretty fair method; but 
I did not get around to it, and now, only 
the directing hand of the All-Wise knows 
when I will again get around to do any 
sort of work for the welfare of our favor- 
ite publication. 

If it were a matter that would fit in as 
the proper material for a magazine of 
Sports AFIELD’s class, and I had the 
time to devote to it, I should emjoy scrib- 
bling off a volume of ‘dead straight” in- 
formation regarding the Skagua Trail. 
I would like to give the lie to a lot of the 
vot that has been published about the 
terrible hardships suffered, the desperate 
characters encountered, and a thousand 
other things calculated to make an un- 
suspecting public believe that those few 
who had not the nerve to make the trip, 
and who turned back therefore, were 
heroes of an extraordinary type, etc.; but 
I could not do the subject anything like 
justice without occupying too much of 
my own time just now and too much of 
your space later. I wish to say to you, 
however, that the trail is a dead hard 
proposition without question, but that 
the greater amount of hardship and suffer- 
ing occasioned to men has been because 
of their own lack of experience in mount- 
ain work or, perhaps more properly, 


“woodcraft” generally. Of the 2,500 
dead horses which line the Trail to-day, 
2,400 and over were the victims of, first, 
the lack of skill in handling them on the 
part of their owners; second, exposure; 
and, lastly (and this by far the greatest 
proportion),a decided lack of feed. The 
condition of the Trail in itself was and is 
responsible for but few, very few, dead 
horses. There was absolutely not one 
man shot or hung on the Trail! Four 
were accidentally drowned: one of these 
fell off a foot-log before the river was 
bridged at the point; another was washed 
into a lake from the river where he was 
crossing; and the other two were upset 
in a skiff on the same lake. A man 
dropped cead from heart disease and 
there was a woman killed at Skagua by 
her paramour, who in turn killed him- 
self; and this is a complete list of the 
fatalities of the dreaded Skagua Trail! 
Some people make me very weary. This 
makes me think: If I keep on at this 
rate, I am afraid that Friend Claude will 
be somewhat a-wearied with me and so 
I'll just call a halt right here. 
WILL CAVE. 





FOOT-HILL GLEANINGS. 





Grouse and sage-hens are seen in 
droves every day just a short ways from 
town. The growth of grass and shrub- 
bery is unusually heavy this season, which 
means heavy cover for the grouse to hide 
in next month (November). A rancher, 
riding after cattle, killed a large bear, last 
week. His dogs got on its trail and 
worried it till he came and killed it with 
his Smith & Wesson. Bear are plentiful 
up the river and there is quite a demand 
for bear and coyote hides. Bear are on 
the increase since the bounty was taken 
off their scalps. In the season of 1890 
an old bear trapper here caught eighteen 
bear on which he realized a handsome 
profit from the sale of hides and steak and 
the State bounty. But since the bounty 
was removed Bruin very seldom comes 
in contact with a steel trap. 

Cimarron, Colo. J. J. MCNAMARA. 
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THE MONGOLIAN PHEASANT. 





That the general sporting public is 
deeply interested in the success of the 
Mongolian or ring-necked pheasant in 
this country cannot be questioned. En- 
quiries are continually pouring in, not 
only to Sports AFIELD and the other 
leading sporting journals, but to those of 
us who were more or less instrumental 
in primarily introducing and propagating 
them. In some of the States the Game 
Commissions are making this bird a 
marked feature of their reports. Notably 
in this list may be mentioned the great 
States of New York and Ohio. In the 
“ Report of the Fisheries, Game and For- 
est Commission of the State of New York 
for the year 1895”’ (but recently issued) 
a plate of the bird in colors, true to life, 
accompanies the text. Much space is 
devoted to the bird in the “Annual Re- 
port of the Ohio State Fish and Game 
Commission for the year ending Decem- 
ber 15,1896.” And the remarkable suc- 
cess attending the efforts at propagation 
in the latter State (as shown by that re- 
port) are very gratifying to those of us 
who have taken a friendly interest in the 
bird since he first set foot on the shores 
of Oregon, seventeen years ago. Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Indiana and New Hampshire 
have also manifested great interest in the 
bird. In fact nearly every State in the 
Union is beginning to appreciate the fact 
that it is he coming game bird. 

Here in the Willamette Valley, where 
it first found a home in our country 
(through the untiring and self-sacrificing 
efforts of Judge Denny while he was our 
Consul -General at Shanghai) the bird 
has prospered far beyond the most san- 
guineexpectations. Andto-day, whilethe 
blue grouse and the native ruffed grouse 
are rapidly becoming extinct, the ring- 
necked is rapidly increasing and en- 
croaching upon adjacent territory. All 
Oregon and Southern Washington be- 
tween the Cascade and Coast Ranges is 
full of them, and I understand that they 
have already invaded the country beyond, 


AFIELD. 


And let me assure the readers of Sports 
AFIELD that the word “Retreat” is not 
in the ring-neck’s dictionary. Where he 
goes, there he will stay and propagate 
and prosper and be in comparative abun- 
dance when all the other great game birds 
of our country will be known only by 
legend or as sweet memories of the ra- 
pidly fading Past. 
SturGes H. GREENE. 
Portland, Oregon. 


~~ 


BROUGHT TO BOOK. 





The fontispiece in Harper's Weekly of 
October 2—the ‘“‘Sportsman’s Number” 
—is “A Wounded Bull Elk,” drawn by 
Frederic Remington. The head and 
neck are neither of them true to Nature 
in shape nor position, and if Mr. Reming- 
ton ever saw a live elk or a well mounted 
dead one, he is not so good a delineator 
as he is reputed to be. 

But the worst feature of the picture, 

and one that is postively bad, if intended 
to represent a probable scene, is the action 
of the two hunters in pursuit. They are 
on horseback and obviously within easy 
range. Each has a gun which he carries 
across his left arm,and one of them is 
welting his horse with a quirt, as if it was 
expected to run the elk down and rope 
him or cut his throat. 
_ The elk is making for the timber, and 
the proper thing for them to do seems 
so apparent and so urgent that it makes 
one feel nervous and like yelling at them 
to ‘“‘shoot and keep shooting!” If it 
was the intention to illustrate the “Es- 
cape of a Wounded Elk,” the picture 
does it, but in that case it should have 
been so entitled. 

Some years ago Mr. Remington illus- 
trated an article written by Mr. Roose- 
velt and published in Zhe Century. One 
picture showed a lot of pack and saddle 
animals jumping a windfall of timber, 
and was labelled “ Crossing Timber Line.” 
It is probable that Mr. Roosevelt—who 
knows what “timber line’? is—was not 
particularly delighted with the sketch, as, 
so far as ] know, he never publicly ex- 
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pressed his satisfaction. I once supposed 
that Mr. Remington’s reputation was 
wholly deserved; but it becomes a ques- 
tion whether it is not because he can 
draw some sort of a picture, while the 
average man can’t do anything of the 
kind. D. C. BEAMAN. 

Denver, Colorado. 

> 
HOW TO SMOKE. 

The pipe of tobacco—Bismarck calls 
it the delicious seventh course—is such 
an undisputed solace to many of man- 
kind, and one so generally resorted to, 
that it will no doubt seem a little “brash” 
when I venture the estimate that not more 
than one smoker in five really knows how 
to smoke; but such is the fact. 

I am a believer in the maxim that 
““What is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well,” and the difference between 
right and wrong smoking is so great that 
it certainly deserves attention. 

See the high-strung, heady American 
stop work long enough to snatch up his 
pipe. He knocks from the bottom of the 
bowl a spoonful of soggy filth, left there 
since his last smoke. Of course the stem 
will be clogged, but no difference. If he 
can force a small opening with a broom- 
straw, all is well. It is a good pipe and 
he loads up with good tobacco. He 
hurriedly strikes a match upon the near- 
est object that will afford the necessary 
friction — generally his pantaloons— 
holds the flame over the bowl, sulphur 
and all; then throws a column of smoke 
swift enough and rank enough to carry 
a baloon—and fondly imagines he is 
smoking. 

Now, compadres, not to waste time 
talking of styles of pipe or brands of to- 
bacco—tastes differ in those things—try 
this: Keep pipe and stem as clean as 
possible; and the time to clean them is 
immediately after a smoke. Fill the bowl 
with your favorite brand and press down 
firmly but don’t strive to see how solid 
you can pack it. If you make it as solid 
as wood it will burn like wood and make 
a coal of fire about as hot and ungrateful, 
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Don’t light the entire surface. Don't 
“pull” as though you had no more 
matches and feared it would “go out.” 
Light a small spot directly in the centre. 
Smoke slowly until it works its way 
gradually downward. If it undertakes 
to spread, press it down again with thumb 
or finger. A half minute’s care in start- 
ing is all that is required. Now, smoke 
slowly. The little fire continues down- 
ward, delicately roasting the tobacco on 
the sides; and presently when you cave 
this off there will come a revelation in 
soft, mellow smoke, so cool, so delicious, 
so soothing, that you will never regret 
having read this and will always have a 
kindly feeling for Dan DE Foe. 
P. S—Smoke slowly. 


Now that there seems an assurance 
that the present hunting season will bea 
remarkable one as regards an abundance 
of game in pretty nearly all sections of 
the country, it behooves the intelligent 
sportsman to attempt figuring out to what 
extent he has contributed towards this 
happy state of affairs through his personal 
support and respect of protective legisla- 
tion. If he has labored faithfully for the 
“cause” he has an undoubted right to 
reap the fruits of his well-directed indus- 
try; but if he has heretofore opposed 
game protection on the score of its “ use- 
lessness” it is all the more essential that 
he should profit by the forethought of 
others and be shamed into an acknowl- 
edgement of the error of his ways. 





saisscheldipieliniba 

A CORRESPONDENT writes that while 
fishing recently in a Wisconsin lake he 
saw an otter swimming with a good sized 
bass in his mouth, and that shortly after- 
wards he noted a ’coon and a blue heron 
contentedly catching minnows in the same 
shallow cove. Here were four fishermen, 
three of them intent upon getting their 
dinners and the fourth merely there for 
“the fun of the thing;” but the solitary 
sportsman of the quartette is free to con- 
fess that his own personal catch would 
have probably outweighed twenty times 
over that of all of the others combined, 








THE use of photography in the illus- 
tration of scientific and educational works 
opens up a wide field of labor for con- 
scientious and painstaking manipulators 
of the camera. Few artists possess the 
technical knowledge required in drawing 
accurate representations of the forms of 
animal and vegetable life, but the limning 
of the sun is ever accurate and true to 
Nature. The time is not far distant when 
no work on botany or natural history 
will be considered of value unless copi- 
ously illustrated with half-tone photo- 
graphs from life, and even the common- 
school geographies will depend upon the 
camera for the required views of the peo- 
ple and scenery of our own and foreign 
lands. 





NOVEMBER. 

The average poet seems strangely un- 
appreciative of the beauties of Nature. 
Why, else, should the month of Novem- 
ber fare so hardly at his hands? The 
“sombre,” the “bleak,” the “cheerless,” 
the “season of Nature’s sorrow.” The 
long-haired, pensive-orbed scribbler 
wends his meditative way through the 
forests and sees naught but bare and 
scraggy branches waving in futile depre- 
cation of threatened storms, and under- 
neath, the chilled earth cloaked in funeral 
garb and awaiting December’s snowy 





pall. Thank Heaven that poets are hope- 
lessly in the minority! They are well 
enough in their proper sphere, but every 
mother’s son on them should be band- 
boxed and confined, from “ October the 
golden” until April brings once more the 
blue-orbed violets in their setting of ver- 
nal green. 

Great and wonderful are the compen- 
sations of Nature, and each succeeding 
season hath its own especial charm. 
January’s jewel-hung branches, May’s 
starry flowers, and August’s wealth of 
ripening fruit have been ‘embalmed in 
verse” since the days when embalming 
and versifying were first known as kindred 
aits. But even “Nessmuk” (who sang 
so sweetly of ‘‘October’s’’ charms) has 
failed to find inspiration in the succeed- 
ing month, though why it would be diffi- 
cult to say. For,to the sportsman of 
observing nature, November’s woods are 
peculiarly attractive, and not alone for 
the sake of the game that vainly seeks 
shelter in their depths. The most guarded 
secrets of the forests are then easily solved. 
Wiry tangles of bushes and vines now 
mark the spots where, months earlier, the 
hunter found his progress barred by green 
masses of foliage; naked tree trunks 
sturdily uphold their intricate network 
of branch and twig, gnarled, knotted, 
grey with moss and maimed and gashed 
by lightning stroke and tempest, but yet 
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defiant of the elements or the woodman’s 
axe. Uuderneath, the rich carpet of 
crimson, russet and maroon, soft and 
springy to the tread and blotched here 
and there with the chocolate brown or 
ivory white of fallen nuts. Nothing of 
gloom or somberness save, possibly, in 
the sky overhead; but even November 
has its sunny days, and then the forests 
are lightened with an added glory and 
the picture of beauty is complete. Our 
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rapidly becoming extinct. As you know, 
many of the extinci animals, birds, 
reptiles, and plants are known to us only 
by the impressions or photographs pre- 
served for us by Nature in the varions 
rock stratas and clay beds of our mount- 
ains and plains. These impressions, im- 
perfect as they are, have been of infinite 
value to our geologists in their valuable 
researches. 

Game tracks, to an experienced hunter, 
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NOVEMBER. 


Amateur Photo by WILLARD A. Winn, Worcester, Mass. 


photograph was evidently taken when the 
sun was obscured, for there is a total 
absence of shadows; but who can look 
upon it with a feeling of repulsion or after- 
wards withhold from November its mead 
of praise as one of the “beauty months” 
of the year? 


ANIMAL FOOT-PRINTS. 


I have become greatly interested in 
the sabject of photographing animal 
tracks—especially those tracks made by 
our game animals, many of which are 





are a true description of the animal, its 
intentions, course, etc. - 

I have lately taken up the work of 
photographing birds, their eggs and nests, 
and I can say there is a great pleasure 
and satisfaction connected with the work. 

Among the birds, I have thus far se- 
cured elegant negatives of humming- 
birds, owls, camp-bird and grouse. Of 
nests and eggs alone,I have only secured 
sand-hill crane, golden eagle, and Canada 
goose scenes. A. S. BENNETT. 


Craig, Colorado. 
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RIDING A-WHEEL. 





When one comes to years, so called, of discre- 
tion—even though the discretion be lacking—his 
habits are generally formed and his mode of life 
fixed. Any novelty or innovation that has grown 
up since his salad days he is very likely to look 
on with a quiet contempt and to denominate a fad. 


In his youth they did without this, that or the | 


other, and did very well—better, he thinks, than 
the young man of to-day, who has sadly deterio- 
rated from what he was in hisday. Insuch a frame 
of mind I, as an old boy, until recently looked 
upon the youngsters who rode a-wheel. I had 
seen the old velocipede come—and go; I had seen 
the rise of the ‘‘ordinary;’’ and, after it had deci- 
mated its followers, I had seen its fall; I had then 
watched the evolution of the ‘‘safety’’ from its 
first form to the machine of to-day ; and through 
it all I thought, if I did not say, with Puck, 
‘* What fools these mortals be!” The thing was 
a fad, and ’twould go out like any other fad—like 
crinolines went out, long ago; like pointed-toed 
shoes are going out to-day. My boys might ride. 
They were young and had no dignity to be com- 
promised; but I would never be seen in knee 
breeches and woolen stockings astride a thing like 
that! That was two years ago. Last year I 
noticed that many of my acquaintances—men of 
family or means and of repute—were riding—knee 
breeches and all—and their dignity did not seem 
to be suffering to any great extent. Moreover, 
they seemed to enjoy it. Then this year !—But it 
is the story of this year I am going to tell. 

- May wasa glorious month. The sky was clear ; 
the air just sharp enough to be pleasant without 
being cold ; and wheels appeared on the streets as 
if by magic. There certainly must be something 





enjoyable in the thing, when it appealed to so 
many, and then it was so easy—for me. Others 
might have had difficulties in learning, but I knew 
that I could get on and ride off-hand. So I bor- 
rowed an old wheel and took it home to ride. 

I took the wheel into the roadway and started 
to ride right off. But after one or two attempts 
there seemed to be more in the knack of the thing 
than one would suppose. Then volunteers (from 
a juvenile audience which lined the side-walk) 
offered advice and assistance: ‘‘Git her on a good 
down hill, Mister, an’ let her go. That's the way 
Ilearned.’’ ‘‘Turn yer front wheel the way ye’r 
goin’ to fall, Mister. Turn yer wheel the way 
ye’r goin’ to fall.”” ‘‘Say, Mister! I’ll learn yer 
furadollar. I’ve learned eight kids a’ready !’’ 
“Ah, git out, Mister; he can’t learn anybody. 
I’ll hold you on for a quarter an hour an’ you can 
learn yourself.” 

I accepted the offer of this last enthusiast, and 
started, with my trainer’s help, in very wobbley 
fashion, up and down the street. After twenty 
minutes of serious effort, I told my instructor I 
thought I would stop. I did not want to learn it 
all at once. He looked rather blue at this, and 
remarked that I was ‘‘doin’ fine ;’’ but brightened 
when I gave him the quarter as if he had labored 
the hour. Then, amidst sundry criticisms, I took 
the wheel in. 

The next day I returned the wheel, bought some 
arnica, and concluded there were easier ways of 
learning to ride, and better instructors than the 
juvenile public. 

I next tried a ‘‘riding academy,’’ and did better. 
If I fell—and how often I fell I do not care to say 
—it was before a sympathizing audience and not 
to the derisive shouts of the gamins of the street. 

' In due course of time—and bruises—I could guide 
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the wheel about the hall without killing myself 
or seriously maiming others, and then considered 
myself sufficiently proficient to try the street. 
Here I had much to learn, but with what experi- 
ence I had did fairly well. After that, progress 
was rapid and pleasant. Hills, for a time, pre- 
sented difficulties, but were surmounted in both 
senses ; and a tendency of the wheel to stop with- 
out reasonable cause, was overcome. 

In the meantime enthusiasm mounted high. 
My wheel felt as a living thing beneath me—to be 
guided and controlled asI pleased. Dignity! I 
had lost two years of sport in deference to Dignity, 
and now Dignity might go hang. The exhilaration 
of a sharp run down-hill with the spring breeze 
flying past ; and the panting, perspiring joy of a 
heavy grade successfully mounted, were now mine. 
They are mine still, and pall not; nor will they 
while I can ride a-wheel. Nick O’TEEN. 

Seattle, Washington. 


COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 


FIFTEENTH PAPER. 
Travelling Correspondence. 

Then came the trip to Crescent Lake. Beautiful, 
moodfal Crescent! Changeful as a woman! as 
richly dowered in beauty of form and features as 
any Peri of the Arabian Nights. At times one 
hears her sweet, rippling laugh, as sun and wind 
combine to caress her; anon is she wistful—full 
of vague, unfathomable murmurs; again is she 
hoydenish, even to rudeness, when the winds come, 
crying and shrieking like so many panthers, from 
out between the Straits. Always she will tell you 
something new, something wonderfully consoling, 
if you will take the trouble to listen, as you lie 
stretched across the thwarts, rocked first to this 
side, then to that; gazing now into the blinking 
eye-lids of the immeasurably distant stars, now 
at their brothers reflected, like so many jewels, in 
Lady Crescent’s heaving bosom. But abler pens 
than mine must do justice to this—the Northwest 
Commonwealth’s most beautiful sheet of water. 

There are trout in Crescent. Lots and lots of 
them—the speckled, the brook, the rainbow—as 
also in the rippling waters of Lyle River and 
Barnes Creek. And many is the weighty Salmo 
Beardslii that has come to boat—raised by some 
persistent angler from his deep, cool bed, some- 
where along the ten miles of length and two of 
breadth of that horseshoe lake. 

There are grouse and pheasant come-at-able in 
the hills, and bear, too, as well as deer—though 
these latter are shy and hardly more numerous 
than ‘‘just enough to be pleasant.”’ 

Small wonder is it, then, that Captain Dawson 








of the little Flyer and Friend Smallwood and 
others at the Piedmont Hotel—as many-cornered 
and picturesque a log hostelry as ever was built— 
have always a far-away dreamy look in their eyes. 

Two routes lead to this enchanted spot. One 
by way of Point Crescent ; the other via Port An- 
geles. At either of these points the Straits Steam- 
ship Company will land you for a small consider- 
ation—the remainder of the journey being finished 
by stage. Should the voyageur choose the Point 
Crescent route, he will travel farther by boat by 
about twenty miles—also enjoying a stage-ride 
of seven miles behind one of the deftest reins- 
masters in the Great Northwest. If he chooses 
the Port Angeles route, he has a stage-ride of sev- 
enteen rather rough miles and a yacht trip on the 
lake, ere he shall reach the Piedmont’s hospitable 
piazza. 

Five days were spent by the SporTs AFIELD 
man at the lake and its environs. As I remem- 
ber it, I was afflicted with the appetite of a roar- 
ing lion, which was fanned to a white heat by that 
incomparable Puget Sound air. Oh, those glorious 
excursions in the big timber in company with 
Hans and Chris Aamodt—men who can (when it 
comes to game) find a needle in a haystack and 
who know every path and hillock, every burn and 
clearing, in all that delightful region. We had 
fair luck, but would have done better (both with 
bear and birds) had we had dogs.” How we do 
miss the good offices of our faithful canine friends 
when pitted alone against the subtle cunning of 
Nature’s wildlings! 

All too quickly these days sped by, and it was 
with a sense of regret and many a backward glance 
that I hied me away and northward to Vancouver, 
British Columbia, via the Seattle & Inter-National 
Railway—a line that cleaves the forest and which 
winds in and out of verdant dales, along lakes and 
over long-stilted bridges in a manner panoramic. 

I did not find our Canadian cousins a little bit in 
favor of annexation ; but they are all enthusiastic 
sportsmen—the real thing—and the list of resident 
friends of SPORTS AFIELD was a surprise, even to 
me—there were so many of them. Good dogs, good 
guns, good wheels, abound in Her Majesty’s great 
northwestern domain. I received as courteous treat- 
ment from the subjects of the Great Queen as ever 
I did in any American city. 

Should any of my readers ever hie into growing, 
cleanly, well-paved Vancouver, the city of beauti- 
ful buildings, let him not fail to press the hands 
of J. W. Prescott, F. C. Allen, T. C. Maclure, D. K. 
Macdonell, C. H. Gatewood, Sporting Goods Dealer 
Tisdell, C. W. Robson, T. A. Fullerton, Manager 
Stratton of the Badminton Hotel and a host of 
others just as pleasant to greet. My little trip 
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across the Sound (less salty than the parent ocean) 
to Nanaimo—thence to Victoria, via the steamship 
Joan and the Esquimault & Nanaimo Railroad— 
was very pleasant. Nanaimo was once a flourish- 
ing town but now all the able-bodied men, nearly, 
have gone Klondyke-mad and the place is wrapt 
in civic slumber. 

On the way to Victoria one is whirled through 
a country in contour much like that of Washing- 
ton. Streams and lakes abound, and about mid- 
way between the two cities, and a trifle to the 
westward, fine fishing is to be had. Game is also 
abundant. The bird shooting, in season, is im- 
mense. Numerous little villages dot the railway 
here and there along this stretch of about eighty 
miles. I spent almost a week in the Provincial 
Capital, which is a much larger city than its sister 
across the Sound but less cleanly and hardly so 
desirably located. It feels its utter lack of rail- 
way communication and the double handling all 
exports and imports must therefore undergo is a 
handicap. Here, as in Vancouver, is a large and 
enthusiastic sportsman army. The gun club, 
the yacht club—under the name of the James 
Bay Athletic Association—and the bicycle club, 
are all popular and successful. The second-named 
organization is peculiar, in that its dues are very 
much lower than those of most clubs of a like kind. 
But this has greatly redounded to the good of the 
club and could, I think, be copied by other socie- 
ties to good advantage. As to the cycle track at 
the capital, it is the finest of its kind this side of 
Denver—a beautifal three-lap of gravel, well laid, 
and speedy. The combined forces of the C. A.C. C. 
and the C. W. A. gave a very pretty meet there on 
the day before I left. Some of the well-known 
trigger-pullers and reel-winders are: G. Soule, 
T. A. Hinton, H. Morley, G. L. Tait, H. N. Short, 
F.S. Maclure, T.G. Moody, E. E. Blackwood, W.N. 
Lenfesty, Dr. J. Duncan, W. Williams, S. Sea, 
H. L. O’Brien, W. Adams and Dr. Davie. 

T. G. Moody is a great lover of the cocker span- 
iel and the dogs he has around him are beautiful 
specimens indeed. J. Pagh of Vancouver is also 
a lover of canine blue blood—his fancy running to 
bull-dogs and setters, and they are daisies, too. 

I lelt Victoria as the stars were glimmering— 
taking passage on the stern-wheeler Rithet for 
New Westminister, B. C. The trip across the 
Sound by night is beautiful, 

The Frazer River—a great, muddy, shifty 
stream—was reached about6 a.m. A light rain 
was falling and the sky was almost the hue of the 
sullen river whose current pressed so hard against 
the bows of the laboring steamer. As day broke 
the rain eased up a bit and things looked a trifle 
more pleasant. Every few;miles the great puffing 
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boat would run around some projecting mud-bank 
and disgorge salmon cases at a cannery on the 
shore—her flat bottom allowing her to come so 
close in to the mud-bank that an agile man could 
have leaped ashore. There are many of these 
canneries along the Frazer, but the season was 
just closing at that time; in fact, the large one 
at New Minister had already finished its season’s 
work. Chinese and Japanese are employed in 
these canneries and any body can fish. A queer 
paddle-wheel is used to catch the up-stream fish 
on the river; a wheel with a sort of box-paddle that 
keeps turning, turning, and catches up the fish as he 
swims and dumps him into a trough on a scow or 
pier. Nets are also used as are traps, trolls and, 
to some extent, harpoons. To enjoy salmon, the 
article of commerce, keep away from the packers! 

Gathering my traps together, I turned again 
southward—to Seattle—and from there took a run 
over to Olympia. There are some very pleasant 
sportsmen at the Washington Capital, but most of 
them were away when I showed up, so I was un- 
able to meet them; sorry J couldn’t, too. Next 
time I'll come away from Ye Capital Town with 
a list as long as a four-jointed pole. Selah. L.B. 
Faulkner and Dr. G. W. Ingham are very well- 
known in that part of the country for their rod 
and gun proclivities. 

Turning eastward, SPORTS AFIELD’S represen- 
tative wandered over to the coal-producing city of 
Carbonado, via the Northern Pacific. There isa 
gun club of recent organization there and the boys 
gave a very enthusiastic live-bird and Blue-Rock 
shoot, while I pulled traps and keptscore. There’s 
good timber in that club, if a score card be any 
indication of quality,and Sports AFIELD hopes 
to hear more from Dr. E. P. Heliker,C.S. Ecklund, 
James Love, Mr. Davies and the club generally 
in the future. Get to the traps, ye sportsmen! it 
steadies the nerves and trains the eye as nothing 
else save actual field work will. I only wish the 
Carbonado coal kings were forced to eat and sleep 
in their own hotel. I'll bet there wouldn’t be 
one alive within a month. Next time I go there 
I’ll take a bundle of hard-tack strung on a string 
and carry a Navajo blanket for the night season. 

I wanted to reach South Prairie that Sunday 
night. I had arrived in the coal camp on Satur- 
day, in order to catch the east-bound train that 
same evening ; but there was nor train nor buggy 
nor even a breath of wind stirring in that direction; 
so the Sports AFIELD man was offered the choice 
of a five-mile walk with a 30-pound grip packed, 
ala Klondyke, on his shoulders or another night 
at that villainous inn. Need I say I chose the 
former. It was new to me—that packing ; yet its 
novelty was its source of pleasure. The road 
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wound through woody spots of great natural beauty 
and gave me a few hours, for rests were frequent, 
to enjoy Nature all by my lonesome. 

A little snake and I met, when the voyage was 
nigh over, rather unexpectedly ’tis true, yet met, 
nevertheless. His Snakeship tried to dodge out 
of sight in the brush but I wanted to study ser- 
pent character a bit and headed him off at every 
turn—driving him down the road before me. At 
first he was much frightened but gradually grew 
accustomed to my presence, as he saw I meant no 
harm, and finally stopped to rest—his dark, blotchy 
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I enjoyed a very pleasant ride through the tum- 
bled jumble of the Cascade Mountains and spent 
the following day in North Yakima— meeting 
there a large number of out-of-door people, many 
of whom were convinced that S. A. was the maga- 
zine for which they had felt a long-felt want. 

Tuesday I visited Ellensburg and found there 
many pleasant adherents of rod and gun. Roslyn, 
the Northern Pacific’s coal camp, next took my at- 
tention. ‘ It is some three miles off the main line 
and is reached by a coal train. In its cleanliness 
and order it is above par. Here also, as well as 
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IN THE FLATHEAD RESERVATION. 
INDIAN SUMMER CAMP.—Showing Squaw Cooking under Tripod, on which food is kept from dogs, etc. 
Amateur Photo by Dr. C. W. Lomparp, Missoula, Montana. 


sides rising and falling rythmically as he regained 
his wind. I stood to one side, the better to admire 
his glistening length, and he returned me stare for 
stare. His narrow head showed him to be harm- 
less and therefore not to be feared. Ere long he 
glided towards me; hesitated a moment ; then slid 
under the arch of my shoe; and dropped over the 
end of a little biidge spanning a ditch. Once 
since has the same thing occurred with a some- 
what different reptile. These two experiences 
have led me to believe that serpents are prone to 
quickly lose their fear of man, their mortal enemy, 
if man will only cease hostilities a bit. 


at Cle Elum, the junction, are many faithful adher- 
ents of SporTs AFIELD. That night I hied me 
back to Seattle, and set out on a short cruise to 
the southward which must be embodied in next 
month’s paper. N. N. SPEAR. 
Portland, Oregon. 
= ee ae 
Mr. J. L. DuTTon, in writing the well-known 
Boston house of William Read & Sons for their 
handsome catalogue, is good enough to mention 
Sports AFIELD. Unfortunately he has failed to 
give his address. Should these lines meet his eye, 
he is hereby invited to write the Messrs. Read.a 
second time. 
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Tn some few things the West may not be up with 
the East ; but in these matters it is because she is 
so much younger and not on account of any inher- 
ent tendency towards roughness. Her every ef- 
fort is to advance, and nowhere has she made more 
noted strides than in the lovely cities of the Puget 
Sound country. Especially is this true in cycle- 
path building. 

I think, had the old Roman road- builders 
dropped into Seattle this spring, they would have 
been heartily surprised and would have doffed 
their hats to the wheelmen who can lead a four- 
foot path through virgin forests, in and out among 
the innumerable defiles of a terribly rough country, 
along the sides of exceedingly steep hills, and 
make a grade with hardly a rise or fall. 

Of course the Good Roads Club of Seattle, an 
organization for business pure and simple, is re- 
sponsible for this great work. Though organized 
only last winter, it has raised and expended large 
amounts and has something to show for every 
dollar. Through private subscriptions, public en- 
tertainments and the first year’s yield of a $1.00 
wheel tax, it has been able to keep the project 
moving and to lay nearly a thousand by for future 
use. 

The work contemplated is a most difficult one ; 
more difficult, in fact, than any cycle path hereto- 
fore attempted. When completed the course will 
lie along the south shore of Lake Union and ex- 
tend clear around Lake Washington. Almost the 
entire sixty-five miles will be cut through the 
forest along and above the shores of these lakes. 
The grades will be few in number, and will all be 
easy for even a novice to ride. 

The natural soil here is a mixture of gravel and 
clay. This is good in itself, but a top dressing of 
cinders is to be added as fast as the grade is cut. 
About twelve miles of this superb course is already 
completed. 

A wheel way is also under construction between 
Seattle and Tacoma—a distance of about fifty miles 
—and building is now going on at both ends, each 
city doing its share. 

Seattle has run her end out over the edge of the 
Sound and then in to the east shore along the 
causeway of an old railroad. This makes about 
three miles of excellent blanking, laid on the old 
ties, and affords the tourist as pleasant a ride as he 
could desire. Tacoma has also built several miles 
of good path and both cities deserve great credit 
for their push and energy. 

One must ride around the hair-lifting curves of 
Seattle’s lake-shore paths a few times and let the 
full difficulty of the work soak in before one can 
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realize what a job the Queen City of the Sound 
has tackled and which she is pushing to a success- 


ful issue, N. N. SPEAR. 


Seattle, Washington. 


<——___—_—— 


WORTHY OF RACINE. 


The Racine Athletic Association (organized in 
1895 and incorporated in 1896) is already a heavy- 
weight factor in our Western athletic world. The 
association has prospered from the start — its 
grounds now showing an outlay in excess of 
$7,000.00, and improvements are being made as 
fast as needed. The cement track is one of the 
fastest in America; while the training quarters 
are equipped with hot and cold water and electric 
lights. The grounds are kept up in fine shape 
and are lighted for night work by twenty-six arc 
lights. Some of the records held by the Racine 
track are: 


Professional. Quarter-mile. Paced, -25 4-5 
“ Half-mile és 52 
e One mile 2 1.49 
Quarter-mile. Competition .32 

«3 Half-mile és 1,00 4-5 
ws One mile ws 2.05 

“ Two mile sep 4.23 3-5 

* Ten mile “4 22.41 3-5 
Amateur Quarter Paced. 27 
= Half-mile sa 57 

~ One mile - 1.56 3-5 
_ Half-mile Competition 1.06 

“7 Ten mile Unpaced 24.19 2-5 


These are all Wisconsin State records and the 
10-mile Unpaced Amateur is a world's record. The 
foregoing shows the track to be very fast and we 
look to see some of the world’s records broken on 
this track next year. The association has given 
four days of fine racing this year—giving away 
in purses and prizes nearly $3,000.00. 

* oR = 
A Pointer. 
. First Tramp: ‘‘ What kind of dog did they have 
at the house over there?”’ 

Second Tramp: A pointer, I guess, as the lady 
of the house said she would give me a pointer that 
my room was better than my company, as soon as 
she could untie the dog.’’ 

: aii = 
Catarrh Cannot Be Cured 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach the 
seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cnre is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was perscribed 
by one of the best physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular perscription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best blood purifiers, 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces, The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send for testi- 


monials, free. 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


Sold by druggists. Price 75. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. ; 
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THE DAY OF NITROS. 


AN OLD TIMER’S LAMENT. 





I mind me, in my boyhood days, 
Of braving Summer's sun 
And Winter’s chill, o’er woodland ways, 
Weighed down with “ Uncle’s”’ gun. * 
I mind me now of how I stood 
When forth from dingle broke— 
The hunted stag; and how the wood 
Was shortly filled with smoke. 


And how, in stubble field afar, 
Or o’er the prairies wide, 

Or on the lakelet’s sandy bar, 
I used to range or hide; 

Until, perchance, some bird or fowl, 
In glistening, feath’ry cloak, 
Passed by, and vanished in a whirl 
Of blue and sulph’rous smoke. 


But now, Alas! roam as I may 
Where forest monarchs hide, 
Or where the gaudy mallards play 
Upon the sun-lit tide; 
Though Bob Whites tempt me in the sedge 
Or squirrels on the oak, 
I miss the roaring shots of yore 
And how I miss the smoke! 


Rochester, N. Y. CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 


— ~ - 


AN UNEXPECTED DOUBLE. 





There is a good deal of terra incognita lying out 
of doors in California. The Pacific coast to the 
north of our chief city is rough, dangerous and 
inhospitable. It affords few safe harborages for 
large sea-going vessels. Nor are the character of 
its productions, the nature of its soil nor the con- 
ditions of its climate, sufficient to tempt or support 
a large immigration of people. Timber and dairy 
interests are considerable, but mining, grain and 
fruit raising, cattle and sheep rearing are largely 
confined to the landward side of the coast range. 
On the coast itself, these are all limited industries. 
As a natural consequence, large towns and centers 
of population, between San Francisco, Portland 
and the Sound cities, are few, and for the area of 
country involved, the number of the inhabitants 
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far more scattered than in the interior. There are 
therefore, along the coast, large tracts of land 
quite uninhabited and rarely penetrated, save by 
the hunter, prospector and occasionally the cattle 
or sheep herder. 

Many small streams, in this region, find their 
way from the mountains to the sea, and along 
their narrow but fertile banks, small ranches may 
be found at intervals, and an occasional saw mill, 
fed upon the adjacent red-woods and cedars, alone 
breaks the reigning solitude. Back from these 
streams, however, at their heads or along their 
upper courses, the seeker after rest and quietude 
can get about as far away from the ‘‘madding 
crowd’’ as he could anywhere, to-day, in the 
United States. 

There are regions, here, where he can wander 
for days, if he will, without encountering a human 
face, or seeing the mark of an axe or the trail of a 
domestic animal. The further north one goes 
from San Francisco, the more marked become 
these conditions, until ranges in Northern Califor- 
nia and South-western Oregon can be found to-day, 
quite as primeval as in the good old days of ’49. 
And these are conditions that are likely to prevail 
for some years. There are the reasons mentioned 
above, added to the difficulty of getting into the 
country, which is practically reduced to two meth- 
ods. Either one must take a disagreeable sea 
voyage on a small steamer or sailing vessel and 
then ‘‘pack in’’ from the port of landing, or else 
endure the hardships of a long buck-board or 
broncho ride over rough trails from the interior 
valleys. There are no railroads in this country. 
Good hunting is still attainable at many more ac- 
cessible points in California and, as a consequence, 
deer in these ranges I have spoken of, having few 
natural enemies besides man, are plentiful. What 
is more, they keep up their numbers astonishingly 
and furnish those who care to take the time and 
‘trouble to penetrate their habitat, an amount of 
sport, that few other parts of our common country 
can afford. Here, also, linger the few elk that 
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California can still boast of, and north of the line 
and in Oregon these noble animals are numerous 
enough to afford any good hunter profitable sport. 
The account which follows, of a single evening’s 
hunt in this region, while unquestionably coming 
under the category of “ hunters’ luck”’ is a not 
exaggerated description of what this country can 
afford in the way of game abundance. 

We were camped—two of us—a native of the 
country and myself—on a spur of the Coast Range 
and at the head of a small stream in South-western 
Oregon. The ocean into which our stream found 
its way was distant only about twelve miles and 
was plainly visible through the rifts in the 
branches of the surrounding cedars. Our camp 
had been selected with an eye rather to conveni- 
ence than comfort. Though only the middle of 
August, it was a cold spot, exposed to the raw 
winds that came in from the near Pacific and the 
chilling morning fogs. But it was near water and, 
from its situation, accessible to the higher ridges 
without severe climbing. To hunt ‘‘high up” 
was still a necessity at this time of the year, for 
the bucks were all using the points and the heads 
of the cafions, the does and fawns being below. 
A sightly and comfortable camp adds much to the 
average hunter’s satisfaction, where it can be had ; 
but camps have to be selected with reference to 
the game sought rather than for personal enjoy- 
ment. We did not enjoy our camp, but we jerked 
a good deal of meat in it before we left it—which 
was much more to the purpose. 

The second evening after my arrival at the little 
port found us incamp. I am no sailor—I may as 
well confess that—and although twenty-four hours 
had elapsed since I had landed from the little 
steamer which had brought me from San Francisco 
the ‘‘pitch’’ of the boat was still in my legs and 
the taste of my last dinner on shore still in my 
mouth. I had neither had ‘‘sea legs’’ while en 
route nor had I completely regained rifle nerves 
since making a landing. A long and sharp climb 
in the morning, a rest afterwards on cedar boughs 
and a good dinner—the first I had eaten since 
leaving home four days before—followed by the 
sedative pipe had, however, in a measure restored 
me. By 50’clock I was ready for a prospecting 
hunt, and, directing my guide with reference to 
supper, I shouldered my .38-90 express and started 
to explore a ridge, running at right angles to the 
one on the lower end of which we were encamped. 
There are two ways of hunting deer in this region 
and, indeed, in all countries, where more or less 


noise is unavoidable. Both methods are product- 


ive of measurable success. To travel noiselessly 
is, I say, out of the question, for biped or quadru- 
_ ped. No matter how shod, the quantity of dry 
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and stiff brush rubbirg against the trouser legs 
will make noise enough in all conscience, and this 
brush simply cannot be avoided by any man or 
beast, unfurnished with wings. And then the 
footing is so precarious that hob-nails are a stern 
necessity to save one’s neck and the rocks so sharp. 
that either moccasins or rubber soles have no en- 
durauce. 

Noise, then, is a recognized factor and must be 
taken into consideration—but there is noise and 
noise. Noises that can be heard by any wild 
animal from a half to a mile away—a continuous 
noisy noise, the threshing of brush, the smashing 
of dead branches, the rolling of stones and boul- 
ders—these can be made, and are made, by every 
deer hunter that starts from camp with the de- 
termination to cover as much ground and see as. 
many deer as possible within a given time. And 
so abundant are deer here, that this kind of a man 
will see a great many deer before he returns to 
camp—even if he talks incessantly with an equally 
noisy companion. He will see deer; but what he 
sees is mostly on the move, like himself, and mak- 
ing almost as much noise. All the deer he sees 
are being rapidly eliminated by space. If he is 
from town—especially from the city—and has his. 
belt full of cartridges with a thousand more in 
camp, his repeater is speaking most of the time 
and the air in front of him hums with flying lead. 
I have laid behind an opposite ridge and have 
watched the repeater-fiend at work with his gat- 
tling! He falls over a log or smashes through a 
clump of brush, instead of going around it, and 
thereby starts a deer some three hundred yards 
away. He yells to his companion above him and 
the two turn loose. A miniature battle follows 
and is continued until the deer passes over the 
ridge and out of sight. In a half-hour or so the 
performance is repeated and, as good running 
shots are not rare on this coast, there will be meat 
hung up somewhere along their route before night. 
But—and here is the misery of it—he wounds as. 
much as he kills, this kind of a hunter, and within 
a day or two will have every animal that possesses. 
four legs and a hide on the qui vive within a radius 
of ten square miles. No matter how good the 
hunting may be, I always make it a point to move 
camp and get away from the near vicinity of this 
kind of a man. I do not consider it safe, and cer- 


tainly not profitable, to hunt in his neighborhood. . 


He generally shoots at whatever moves in the 
brush without regard to shape or color and always 
gauges the amount of sport he has had by the 
number of times he has jerked the lever of his 
repeater. The repeater, doubtless, is used with 
discretion, but the temptation on small provoca- 
tion, to turn it into a noisy, hit or miss lead dis- 
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tributor seems to be irresistible with the average 
man. Iam a single shot crank myself and hate 
the repeater with a hatred born of long observation 
and experience. 

Now, this is one method of hunting, and one 
very commonly in vogue. It isa method that is 
usually barren of all success where game is wild 
and scarce. It will succeed, however, where game 
is abundant and tame. When the repeater man 
has so bombarded a range that the deer lie so 
close that they actually have to be kicked out, 


then the hounds are turned in and the fusillade is’ 


renewed. There are many parts of California now 
that have been ruined by these methods. There 
are deer there, but a week of the most careful still 
hunting would not reveal horn or hoof. ‘The deer 
are lying low from the repeater man and can only 
be routed out with the dogs. The other method 
is to take into consideration the wind, the lay of 
the land, the sun and the quantity of brush. It is 
to travel slowly and deliberately, making frequent 
stops and observations ; to take some trouble to go 
round an obstruction rather than smash through 
it ; to sit down at intervals and be quiet. It is, 
in other words, to act like a rational man and not 
a pack mule. It is a method productive of far 
less noise, clearer sight and steadier nerves. What 
is of more immediate importance still, it is a 
method that offers more chances for a standing 
and hence a surer shot at the game. It may be a 
very pretty thing to cripple a deer on a snap shot 
and lose him in the brush (with all care, every 
man will do that) but it is better to make those 
chances rare. It is better to let a deer go, when 
the chances are small of hitting him, for in doing 
so you do not alarm the other one that may be 
over the ridge. Open up your repeater on him, 
however, and you will travel two miles before see- 
ing another. Hunt slowly when deer are abund- 
ant, and while at the end of the hunt you may 
not have seen as much of the country or as many 
deer, perhaps, as the man with the seven-league 
boots, you will secure, in the end, five standing 
shots to his one and will have saved wind and con- 
served nerve also. 

Hunt with a single shot, finally, in preference 
to a repeater and when it comes to the fine and 
deliberate work that tells and hangs up much 
venison, you can give your repeater brother points. 

Well, I was some time in reaching the ridge 
that I was to hunt, in’ part because I was new to 
the work and in part because I never am in a 
hurry. The ridge bore east and west, and as there 
was little or no wind, I naturally turned east to 
keep the setting sun out of my eyes. Dropping 
my rifle to the hollow of the arm, I proceeded along 
the back-bone of the ridge, following where possi- 
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ble game trails ran, winding in and out of clumps 
of chemise and manzanita, pausing at intervals to 
look and listen, and making but little noise. I 
am fond of resting myself at intervals, whether 
because Iam not as young as I was and weigh 
over two hundred, or because I am naturally lazy 
—the reader can draw his own conclusions. I 
will only say here in passing, that in the very 
early morning or late in the evening, when game 
is afoot and you are where it is likely to be, you 
often cannot do better than to sit down and keep 
your eyes open and your ears similarly. I have 
dropped a good many fine deer dead in their tracks, 
while sitting. Don’t sit down, however, in a 
position which does not command a view. Accord- 
ingly I sat down on a point which commanded a 
wide expanse of country. My elevation and the 
absence of high timber assured me that. Ridge 
on ridge of sparsely timbered country—broken 
and mountainous—stretched before me, a wilder- 
ness of charred stumps, dismantled trees, brush 
and berry bushes of several varieties, intermingled 
with vine-clad boulders—a very paradise for bear 
and deer. A few buzzards lazily hung in mid-air, 
and, way off to the west and over the crags that 
kept back the in-coming breakers of the Pacific, 
an eagle poised in his flight. Perhaps I might 
have sat there ten minutes, and was about to get 
up, when my eye was caught by a couple of tawny 
reddish specks outlined against the grey brush of 
an opposite ridge a half-mile away. They were 
deer unquestionably and big ones—two bucks, 
doubtless, just gotten up from their beds and 
commencing to feed. But they were too far away 
and, from their position, quite impossible to get 
at in the little daylight left. While watching 
them eagerly and turning over in my mind the 
advisability of making an attempt for a shot, they 
were driven quite out of my mind by a sudden 
and much nearer spectacle. 

Twice before had my eyes run over a clump of 
green brush, 100 yards away and between myself 
and the distant deer; but now there was an un- 
mistakable waggle given to the end of one of the 
bushes. It was a characteristic movement, and 
could have been made by no other animal but a 
grazing deer. In another momenta black muzzle, 
followed by a graceful head and neck and sur- 
mounted by a pair of horns, came out from behind 
the sage green of the brush and satisfied itself 
with a long look. Then the head was partly 
turned and withdrawn and a hind hoof came into 
view and tittilated a long ear. This brought the 
little dandy’s trim-built shoulder into view and 
very neat and pretty it was—growing more and 
more distinct and clear. Sitting rigidly upright 
and making no movement save with hands and 
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arms, the rifle is slowly brought into position and 
with the scratching still going on the ivory bead 
is held square on the shoulder. At the touch of 
the trigger, not the slightest sound of a fall, not 
the rustle of twig or leaf succeeds the bellowing 
echoes of the report as they reverberate from ridge 
to ridge. Only the natty head had disappeared. 
Hastily throwing in another cartridge, and think- 
ing with mortification that I must have scored a 
clean miss, I looked to see the buck plunge out 
unhurt in a race for life up the ridge. In a mo- 
ment [ did see him, but with head down, sneak- 
ing through the further side of the brush, like the 
ghost of a deer. Holding this time for the middle 
of the back, between the shoulders, I was gratified 
to hear a most interesting threshing of brush and 
kicking follow the second report. Starting to my 
feet I could see the buck, plainly, down on his 
side and pawing vigorously with his fore legs. 
Before I got down to him his struggles had ceased. 
The ball had been well placed this time at all 
events, shattering the spine ard reducing the lungs 
toa pulp. But my luck was still on, for, while 
struggling to hang this deer to give the opened 
body an opportunity to drain, 1 was astonished to 
see, over one shoulder, the hoofs and one hind leg 
of another deer, protruding from under the brush 
at the exact spot where I had seen the first deer. 
Going to him immediately, [I found a forked-horn 
stone dead. He had heen shot square through 
the shoulders and heart and had evidently collapsed 
without a struggle. Alarmed by the shot, his 
companion—a spike—had, after the frequent cus- 
tom of these Western deer, tried a sneak, rather 
than a plunge and run. This was ‘‘hunter’s luck”’ 
of the right kind and I philosophied upon it, over 
my pipe, on the way back to camp, with his liver 
in my pocket. R. RITCHIE. 
Oakland, California. 
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California Excursions. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


Leave Chicago every Wednesday, Burlington Route to 
Denver, thence via Denver & Rio Grande Railway (the 
scenic line of the world). Parties travel in Pullman tour- 
ist sleeping cars fitted with every convenience, which go 
through to California and are in charge of special agents 
of long experience. For particulars address T. A. Grady, 
Excursion Manager C. B. & Q. R. R., 211 Clark St. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
re Se a aor 


The Rocky Mountains 

Along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad abound 
in large game. Moose, deer, bear, elk, mountain lions, 
etc., can yet be found there. The true sportsman is 
willing to go there for them. A little book called ‘“‘Won- 
derland ’97,’”’ published by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
will be sent upon receipt of six cents in stamps by CHas. 
8S. Fez, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


AFIELD. 


The Washington State Meet, held at Spokane, 
October 7, 8 and 9, was a well-attended and suc- 
cessfal shoot all around. The grounds are among 
the finest in the West ; the traps worked well and 
the affair was ably managed clear through. In 
the inanimate shoot, Pierce of Tacoma took single 
and double honors. The Tacoma team, composed 
of Pierce, Kimball and Denham, took first. In 
the big live-bird event, Ware and McBroom of 
Spokane tied with Kimball of Tacoma for first. 
Unfortunately, just at this junction the birds gave 
out, and so the tie could not be shot off. 





oo 
What do YOU Know About It? 

On behalf of the many sportsmen hereabouts, I 
write to request that SpoRTs AFIELD give us a 
series of articles on gun wads, the kinds best 
adapted to certain loads, powders, etc., and gener- 
ally setting forth the importance of right wadding 
as a preliminary to right shooting. Let Fort of the 
Maryland Marshes, Barnes, the tall Cypress of the 
Arkansaw, and Bingham, the Lone Sachem of the 
Winnebagoes, stand up! E. M. WHITLAW, 

Wallace, Idaho. Secretary Wallace Gun Club. 


: Sila = 
Miss Wheeler: ‘‘I like the Fall with all its 
variegated colors, and—’’ 
Male Cycler: “TI don’t. I get too many of them, 
and,as for the variegated colors, both of my legs 
are black and blue all the time.’’ 


ne ibe 
Ducks, Geese, Prairie Chickens 
And grouse will be found this fall among the wheat 
fields and on the prairies of Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. In some places chickens and ducks are more 
plentiful than for years. Cuas. 8S. Fer, Gen’l Passenger 
Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
: a = 
WORTH REMEMBERING. 


The new Central Passenger Committee Interchange- 
able mileage ticket will hereafter be good for passage on 
all through trains of the C., H. & D. & Monon lines, be- 
tween Cincinnati and Chicago, in both directions. 


J. 8. Leahy, General Southern Agent C. H. & D. Rail- 
way, with headquarters at 4th and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been appointed agent for the Washington and 
Alaska Steamship Company and will handle this business 
in connection with C, H. & D. Railway business to Alaska. 
Their steamers City of Seattle and Rosalie are giving 
service every 5 or 6 days to Alaska and will run through 
the winter. They are magnificent steel steamers and 
make the run from Puget Sound to Dyea and Skaguay 
in70 hours. Splendid accommodation for 500 passengers ; 
fitted with electric light and every comfort for passengers. 
These steamers sail under the American flag. 











OR SALE—THOROUGHBRED POINTERS, 
whelped April 20. Sire, imported “ Dogwood,” one 

of the finest dogs in America. Dams, either “ Dottie” by 
“King Don” and “Winning Sensation,” or “ Nat’’ 
(owned by W. I. Reynolds, Pipestone, Minn.) LEasily- 
trained for field work. Dogwood will serve at stud. For 
prices, etc., address, EDGAR P. SAWYER, Waldwic 
Kennels, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 3m-7-98 
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You can take apart any hammer- 
less gun made, but few of them can 
be put together again except by an 
expert gun-smith. Baker guns can 
be put together by any one. Three 
distinct kinds of hammer and ham- 
FOR NITR ee guns to ay ae For 

0 R. sale by dealers. et us te ou 

PowDE about them. - - - " 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
8d D90800SS © 2 9 OSH eee } 3 —© 


THE HAENEL REPEATING RIFLE. MANNLICHER SYSTEM. 
——— | 

























The same weapon as used exclusively by the Ger- 
man, Austrian, and other armies, but Sporting Finish. Calibre 
315 (8 m.m.) Nickel-mantiled bullets for target use, or partly man- 
tled for sporting purposes." Walsrode Smokeless Powder. Muzzle velocity, 2000 feet per 
second. Killing range, 3000 yards. Point-blank range, 300 yards. Penetration, 50 inches 
of pine. The Rifle of the Period. Send for circular. 4jso agents for Spencer Repeating and 


HERMANN BOKER & C0., 105 Duane St., New York City. Hollenbeck Hammerless Shot Guns. 


WILSON COMPLETE COOKING 
+AND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut, Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles, and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
~ smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
F mented seams, no solder. ¥ 
™ pat.marcu 10.96. When packed may be lock- 
ed. No experiment. Wealso m’f'r high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


a Traian eit paper. F, Cortez Wilson & CO., 230 CHICAGO. sie 
THE TOMLINSON SHOT- -GUN CLEANER 


Manufactured by _ er Selling Agents 
ISABELLA J. TOMLINSON, ———— — SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
The only Common Sense Tool on Earth for Removin 
Will save you a Pair of Barrels Lead and Dirt from Gun Barrels. It has a Brass Wire 
Gauze Surface of 4 Square Inches, an Extra Pair of Pads, and Tool for Rag with each Cleaner. Made in Gauges 
from 8 to 20. Price $1.00. Extra Pads, per pair, 10 cents. ASK TO SEE ONE! 





4%x10%x8. Wt. 20 bs. 














A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 
‘HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fow! Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever, 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 
illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 


, mail it 
inthe aoa foot vafend your money. CrAvDe Ki Kina. 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


In writingto advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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SELECTING A SHOT GUN. 


I notice that J. M. Smith of Houlton, Maine, 
makes enquiries regarding a shot-gun for use in a 
prairie State. Having had over twenty years of 
experience in the use of the shot-gun on game in 
Iowa, Nebraska, New Mexico and Colorado, I 
would earnestly advise our friend against paying 
out good money for a Belgian or any other cheap 
gun. Many of those cheapest guns have been kept 
in stock, in first one place and then another, for 
years without finding a buyer. They are most 
generally purchased by boys who are unable to 
buy a gun of better grade. 

A gun that I have tested thoroughly and to my 
satisfaction is the Ithaca. Mine is a 12-gauge, 
weighing 8 pounds. The Ithaca is a durable arm, 
and is sold at a low price. Nearly all dealers can 
furnish it and in any desired weight, length of 
barrels or drop of stock. Other good guns can be 
had at as low a price but there are none that suit 
me as well as the one mentioned. The hammers 
of the Ithaca are the smallest made, but yet have 
as long a sweep asany. They are convenient and 
safe, for they never catch in the brush. 

My advice to Mr. Smith would be to get an 8- 
pound Ithaca and subscribe for SpoRTS AFIELD, 
and I can assure him—from experience and not 
from hearsay—that he would then be provided 
with the best. A. ©. FerGuson. 

Grand Junction, Colorado. 

ee ee 
Getting It Down Fine. 


German method appears in the compression of 
all the religions nutriment needed by the soldier 
in the field into a little book weighing four ounces, 
the ‘‘Evangelisches Militair Gesang and Gebet- 
buch.’’ Cromwell’s Ironsides, too, carried their 
religious literature about in a very compact shape, 
while the modern British soldier’s outfit weighs 
one pound. It is calculated that with armies of 
100,000 men the Germans would carry eleven tons 
of sacred literature to the Britishers’ forty-four, 
leaving them room for thirty-three tons more of 
cartridges.—New York Sun. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 





HOW IT WORKS 


<@ Tt HAMMERLESS 
SAFETY 
REVOLVER 


STOCKBRIDGE ST 
SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS.,U.SA 


i GAEETY LEVER. 

|. SAFETY - CATCH, 

$0, HAMMER 

fo. TRIGGER» 

ig, SAEETY LAFGA SPRIND, 


- 12 DIFFERENT STYLES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








‘“ PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Canin the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates suppl iy, of oil exactly. Highest 
award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


¥% size. 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 





STAR . OILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 





This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
provements. 





Price 15 cents 
46 Size. each. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave, N. Y. 











“Gold Dust” 
Smokeless 





Hard Grained, Quick, and Cleaner 
than any other Powder. 
Is sold 16 ounces to the pound. Using 42 


grains (weight) of GOLD DUST, graduate, 
measure, one pound will load 160 shells. More loads and for less money than ina 
pound of any other powder. Makes a 

First-Class Smokeless Cartridge 


with medium-price shells and black edge wadding. For particulars address, 
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UNITED STATES SMOKELESS POWDER C0., Batavia, N. Y. 


For sale by dealers. W. L. COLVILLE, Manager. Send for booklet. 






In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.” 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


H. A. Kenyon writes from Park City, Utah: 
‘*We have some pretty large trout out here. One 
was caught in the Provo River about ten miles 
from town that weighed seven pounds, dressed. 
It was 28 inches long. A minnow was used as 
bait. I tried to get a photo of it but could not.’’ 

* 
* * 

Charles M. Hampson, Western Agent of the 
Wabash Railroad, and one of the best-known 
sportsmen in our ‘‘Mountain Bunch”’ (yclept, 
Colorado, Wyoming and Utah) was a welcome 
visitant at the Sports Afield sanctum last week. 
We opine that, by this time, Don Carlos is back 
making doubles down in the duck sloughs of the 
San Luis Valley. 

«* % 

Letters from various sportsman friends of ours 
all bear testimony to the fine prospects for canvas- 
back shooting at Koshkonong Lake, Wisconsin, 
on line of the Chicago & North-western Railway. 
No sooner will Old Boreas get his cold-blast hel- 
lows into good working order than these tooth- 
some ‘‘quackers’’ (who know a good thing when 
they see it) will be flocking in to the miles of wild 
celery at Koshkonong. Aside from the canvas- 
back variety, it is worth remembering that capital 
sport is to be had at Dousman (a few miles’ ride 
from Waukesha), as well as at Sullivan, Oshkosh, 
Fond du Lac and Green Bay. 


* * 

Hon. J.C. Jenkins of Antelope County, Nebras- 
ka, writes cheerily about the hosts of new friends 
the magazine is daily winning in all parts of the 
West— concluding after this wise: ‘‘I am sur- 
prissd that some one does not write up the early 
shooting on Beaver Lake and the Kankakee River 
in Indiana. Surely no better place ever existed 
on earth for game than these points, although I 
am informed that the shooting has about played 
out there now. Nevertheless, I am confident that 
some of your readers, who have been familiar with 
the early history of those places, could readily in- 
dite a series of brilliant articles for SpoRTS AFIELD.” 


Albert Hawkins, associate-editor of the Helena 
(Mont.) Independent, wishes to know where he can 
secure pictures and information of the famous 
Newfoundland dogs, Mariner and Pirate King. 
Any gentleman interested in this noble breed is 
by the same token invited to send Sports AFIELD 
an article on the subject, accompanied (if possible) 
by photographs. 

A Careful Critic’s View. 

Sportsmen and lovers of Nature will be interested 
in a series of papers written and illustrated by 
the Hon. Dwight W. Huntington of Cincinnati on 
‘*Feathered Game,’’ now appearing in Sports 
AFIELD. It is evident from the first paper that 
Mr. Huntington uses his gun and his pen with 
equal facility.—New York Tribune. 


22 tONG prs) 
It's Wonderful 


what Accuracy, Strength and Cleanliness 
has been attained by 


The Peters % 
Metallic 
vn Cartridges! 


and, besides, they never miss-fire. They are 
loaded with Black, Smokeless, and 
Semi-Smokeless Powder. 








They are now for sale in almost every town 
in the land. Ask your Dealer or 
Jobber for them. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., 
150 East Third St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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the rings............... and lose your fish? Perhaps. 
Automatic Fishing Line Float is a new wrinkle— TAKING CARE OF ITSELF, and 
having serious objections to allowing you any such liberties as the aforesaid. Made 
by the same people who manufacture the celebrated BRISTOL STEEL FISHING RODS. A 
full description and cuts of same may be found in their Catalogue “H.” Send for it. 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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In your excitement, 


while bait-fishing, did you ever try to reel your “bob” or float through 









Let us give you atip: The Bristol 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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HERE AND THERE. 


The Andrae line of bicycles for 1898 will consist of ten 
distinct models—including three styles of tandems and 
one quad. The company will continue to use taper-gauge 
drawn tubing in all the wheels, as it has proven to be the 
strongest and most durable ever used. The 1898 models 
will soon be on exhibition at the Andrae agencies in 
every part of the country. 


* 
* * 


The J. Stevens Arms & Too] Company’s latest circular 
—just out—will be read with especial interest by all 
sportsmen who have a rifle that has become endeared to 
them through years of companionship, but which is now 
“shot-out”’ and inaccurate by reason of long wear. The 
Stevens Company makes a specialty of re-boring old 
rifles, both of their own and other makes,and will guar- 
antee the re-bored arms to shoot as well as any new bar- 
rel using the same cartridge. Any single-shot rifle of .22 
calibre can be re-bored to use the .25, .32 and .38 car- 
tridges; .32 rifles can be re-bored for the .32 Ideal, and .38 
calibres can be adapted to the use of the .38-55 or .38-40. 
The circular also gives full information concerning the 
various small-bore rifle cartridges brought out by this 
company, especially the new centre-fire .22-15-60 and 25- 
21-86 cartridges—both of which are adapted for use in 
small-game hunting and target shooting up to 200 yards. 
If you will mention Sports AFIELD and send your ad- 
dress to the company at Chicopee Falls, Mass., they will 
gladly mail you more detailed information. 


x 
* * 


Users of the “ Ideal’’ reloading tools and sportsmen gen- 
erally, will be interested to learn that “‘The Ideal Hand- 
Book, No. 9” is now ready for general distribution. This 
little work has long been known asa perfect vade mecum 
for all who shoot, and the present edition is in many re- 
spects an improvement over those of former years. Orig- 
inally intended to instruct its readers in the manufacture 
of perfect ammunition with the “Ideal” tools, new fea- 
tures have been added each year until, now, the ‘‘ Hand 
Book” is quite a little library in itself. Nineteen pages 
in the present edition are devoted to the Ideal system 
of numbering bullets, which seems likely to be universally 
adopted. The variation in diameter of bullets of the 


same calibre, so-called, has lead to an endless amount of . 


confusion. The uninitiated find it difficult to understand 
that there is a difference of twelve one-thousandth of 
an inch in the diameters of two well-known .32-calibre 
cartridges, or that the .38-40 Winchester bullet is in real- 
ity a .40-calibre. By the new system each bullet is known 
by a number designating its standard diameter. Con- 
siderable space is also devoted to information on the sub- 
ject of smokeless powders for rifle shooting. A copy of 
the pamphlet will be sent to any one mentioning Sports 
AFIELD by the Ideal Manufacturing Co., Box 56, New 
Haven, Conn. 


* 
* * 


A neat nickeled-metal transferring reel is the latest 
labor-saving contrivance for anglers’ use and one that all 
fishermen will *‘take to”’ naturally and wonder how they 
formerly managed to get along without it. For trans- 
ferring the line to the regular reel it is as handy as 
handy can be, and its use will obviate the necessity (?) of 
naughty remarks over twisted and tangled lines. It is 
manufactured by A. D. Chaffee, Willimantic, Conn., who 
also manufactures the Natchaug silk fish lines. These 
lines are too well known to require words of commenda- 
tion here, but it might be interesting to our readers to 
learn how their manufacture first originated. J. D. 


AFIELD. 


Chaffee, father of the gentleman at present at the head 
of the manufactory, had been in the silk business since 
1837, and, desiring a line for his own use, braided one 500 
yards in length—afterwards cutting it into three or four 
lines and giving some of them to his friends. But there 
were more friends than lines; consequently other lines 
had to be braided to avoid trouble, and, in course of 
time, the circle of “friends” desiring Natchaug lines 
extended over the whole of North America and into Eng- 
land, Norway and Denmark. The Chaffee braiding plant 
is one of the largest in existence—making all kinds of 
flat as well as round braids. 


* 
* 


That sportsman who takes pride in having his shootin’ 
irons free from lead and dirt will surely regard the now 
famous Tomlinson Shot-gun Cleaner as one of the best 
things that ever happened. It is manufactured by Mrs. 
Isabella Tomlinson, widow of the inventor, with the active 
assistance of her sons—both of whom are clever, practical 
sportsmen. The factory address is 108 Beacon street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., or you can ask your dealer to order this 
useful tool for you of the Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., selling agents for the United States and 
Canada. 

oo 

A hard-grained smokeless powder, possessing the desir- 
able qualities of the best-known and most popular nitro 
compounds, safe, powerful and uniform in action, and 
effective in cheap shells and in guns not especially bored 
for its use—this is something that has long been desired 
by all sportsmen, and is exactly what the United States 
Smokeless Powder Company claims to have in its ‘Gold 
Dust Smokeless,”” It can be loaded successfully and shot 
with perfect safety by anyone (40 to 50 grains being an 
effective charge for a 12-gauge gun); it burns cleanly, 
leaving but little residue in the barrel, even after contin- 
uous firing, and is not easily affected by moisture or ex- 
tremes of temperature. It is sold by weight (16 ounces 
to the pound), instead ofin the bulk pounds of the nitro 
powders. Many prizes have been won at the trap within 
the last two years by the users of “‘Gold Dust,” and it is 
claimed that this powder is especially valuable for wild- 
fowl shooting on the damp sea levels. Conical base 
shells are best adapted to its use—particularly the U. M.C. 
and Winchester “‘ High Base’ shells; but the cheaper flat 
base, black powder shell can be used with effect by 
slightly increasing the powder charge and wadding more 
heavily to fill the shell to the crimping point. W. L. 
Colville, manager of the Gold Dust company, is an ex- 
perienced trap and field sportsman, as well as a frequent 
contributor to the shooting press under the literary war- 
bonnet of “ Dick Swiveller.’”’” Mention Sports AFIELD 
when you write him for a sample of the powder and, our 
word for it, your requests will receive careful attention. 
His address is Batavia, N. Y. 


* 
* * 


Owing to the late arrival of illustrations, we have 
been compelled to postpone the publication of Mr. 
Huntington’s sixth paper on “ Feathered Game” until 
next month. 








FOR SUPERB BEAGLE BLOOD. 





Mention Sports Afield and send for my new fall cata- 
logue, which will tell you all about the BEST BLOOD- 
ED STOCK in this country. Being anxious to introduce 
good specimens of these merry little workers among the 
best sporting classes of the West, I will quote you very 
reasonable figures. H. L. KREUDER, Rockland Beagle 
Kennels, Nanuet, N. Y. 
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THE. N ATCHAUG FISH LINES fests. 


lines of the country. They are put up 
in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 
yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Reels. 
Our Transferring Reels are the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. 








If you wish to have complete outfit, 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 





If your local dealer does not keep them, 


send for samples and price ist to A [) CHAFFEE, Willimantic, Conn. 


None genuine without signature SRCH Se a 


Do you keep a DOG? 


Send for free 
pamphlet on feeding, 
treatment, etc., and 




















catalogue of foods, etc. 
To SPRATT’S PATENT tta 
239 E, 66th St., New York. 
{ Dog and Poultry SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
x li 239 East Fifty-Sixth St., 
Supplies. ... NEW YORK CITY 
San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 

















To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or ‘Shot-Gun ? bf 
If so, our Ideal Hand Book “ P” will interest you. 


120 pages of «een. gained through nronty: five on eged 
experience with Arms and Ammunition. 

Shooter should be without it. Send two ty stamps for 
postage and mention Sports Afield. Book Free. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 56, 
New Haven, Conn. 


To do Good Work you must have Good Tools, 


The best work can only 
be done with the best 
Clipper, which is 


COATES’ PATENT 
No. 59 
BALL BEARING, 









CEPUERU Te i 





[A pleasure to run it.) 


Also Grooming 


3 
= . 
st => 
+9 
gF We manufacture 
- og 
ese the only practical 
SBE all- tempered steel, 
=| z= flexible shaft for 
S a3 either purpose. 
3 az => 
a 
Bes WRITE US. 
> | 
= Catalogue free, 
— with full. 
pu information. 
COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 









LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine Rifles. 

WILLIAM. L 


Middlefield, Conn. 





TEACHERS. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


were Pa., Toronto, Can., New Orleans, La., 

as yd Washington, D. ¢, San Francisco, tal., 
= Louis, Mo. Denver, Colo. There are thousands of positions 
to be filled during the school term, caused by resignations, 
deaths, etc. We had over 8,000 vacancies last season. Jnsur- 
passed facilities for placing teachers in any part of the U. 8. or 
Canada. One fee registers in 9 offices. 


Address all Applications to Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York, 
‘Chicago, Mu.., 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘“Sports Afield,” 








Moose- Hide Kenia 


—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 


Metz & Schloerb, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


3000 BICYCLES 


must be closed out a 
Standard '97 Models, 
$14 to $80. 96 models 512 
to$20. 2d hand wheels $5 
yh ito $15. Shipped to an 
~ >. ap’ gel without vance 

eposit. Great “BICYCLE 

EARN A BICYCLE 
by helping advertise us. give one 
“agent in each town FREE USE ofa sam; 
=-twheel to introduce them. Write at onee for 
K.C. MEAD & PRENTISS, 


Chicago, Ills. 


FLORID A —Pestage'ioe: “State Pres 


Bureau, Tallahassee, Florida. 









arant’d, 
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QUEEN & CRESCENT 
ROUTE 


—, ORLEANS 


pete A 


MILES 
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By the Favorite 


COUT) 


@)LOUSVILLE. NeW AuBuNT Cec REC) 


CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 


Have you tried the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincinnatz ? 
It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 
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Four’ 


"Big 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 








“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
York and Boston. 





“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 





E. 0. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 





D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 








See that your ticket api Chicago and St. Louis 
READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 
Chicago, Ill. 











THE ONLY LINE Yi, 
RUNNING THE Tm Oe 
FAMOUS > EC ADS 
Pullman’s 


arg 





Perfect Safety 
Vestibuled Sleepers 


Every Night the Year ’round. 

C neinnati and dlumbus and 
cyelan: leveland, 

Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 


For Rates and All Information, call on or address 























C. E. Wrinterrincer, City Passenger Agent, 83 N. High St., 
Columbus. 0. 

W. D. Buss, City Passenger Agent, Weddell House Block, 
Cleveland, 0. 


E. R. WHELEN, City Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, 0. 
Cc. F. Daly, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, oO. 





Leads a: all as a Light Giver 


‘wnuIUny Jo apeW 






Will not blow or jolt out. 


The only reliable bicycle lamp made. Weight 15 oz. 
For sale by all dealers. Insist on getting the 
X RAYS. Take no other. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE C0., Chicago, Ills. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield."’ 








92 SPORTS AFIELD 


Lehigh Valley Railroad System. 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts 








$$ 
IN THE STATES OF 
NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 


Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 


For Further Information Address 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


THEY FLY AWAY. 
The mosquitoes, black flies and gnats “do that very thing,” 


4| Pan WHEN this simple preventive is used. It does not injure the 
EATEST KNOWN skin; does not blacken, nor whiten it when in use, 


even; is pleasant to smell; costs but 25c. per box and is positive in 
its effects. Nothing like it on the market. 


REUBEN WOOD’S SONS CO.’S ANGLING DEPOT, 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 












BLACK FUIE§ AND CNATS, 
(NM THE WORLD. 














a «Scenic Cine of the World.” 
i THE 
Shooting BEST PASSING THROUGH 0 Gx 


Fishing... com. SALT LAKE CITY 


in the Mississippi Valley to- tay is along EO a ee 


the line of the 





THE POPULAR LINE TO 


MISSOURI, | Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 

ARKANSAS | A pen and 

AND 


LOUISIANA. Grand Junction. 


THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 
SMALL GAME 1 Is very abundant and has hones 


DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and. the Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 





QUNTAIN 











the very best. THIS LINE also reaches direct Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 
Sew var mbna 8 hy famous hunting ont 

shing grounds on the Gu . ’ . ° 
SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: The Tourist’s Favorite Line 


Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 


ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. ss sige 











Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. All trains > uipped with the Pullman 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp Palace and Tourist Gleeping Cars. 
Equipment. 
WRITE For foPy, of Ideal Hunting and eae illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 
Fish Pamphlet (descriptive anc 
jag raat —oe nforma E. T. Jeffery, A.S, Hughes, — S. K. Hooper, 
H. C. TOWNSEND Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
oi Se . 
General Passenger Agent, DENVER, COLORADO. 
ST. LOUIS. 


In writing to advertisers, kind)y mention ‘‘ Sports Afield. 
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U.M.C. LOADED SHELLS | 


Are Beyond Adverse Criticism. 4 






Y. UIE CAA 
A 








; eS 
== In every kind of Tournament, including the Grand # 
3 American Handicap, they have stood = 
3 by the winner. = 
= Send for New Catalogue, which gives all varieties and all combinations of loads. = 
= = 
= The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 2 

= ‘313 Broadway, New York. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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nm <_ tl le vomit Flish and American Makes 


Scott s Monte 
Carlo, 







Also Westley 


Other guns taken in trade. 


Richards, Green- 
Colt, Parker, 
&@ At the Monte Carlo 1897 er Ri ~ P 


. a Be 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting Clabrough & 
Johnstone, etc. 


the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of ome, 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. wun ‘oan ate 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. aden 


, as shown in * an 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue ot Fine logue, page 8. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Alo fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, ‘an color, impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wasisz’ x, Boston. 


Established 1826. 





DU PONT SMOKELESS. 





MORE THAN A MILLION IN USE. 


Its worlg-wide reputation was won by its 


equalled Excellence. 
Manufactured by the 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Free 136-page Illustrated Catalogue. 
ER cee 





s About this time of 
Year one wants a 


« Marlin 
Repeating 


The most accurate, the 
simplest, the safest Trifle 
manufactured. Our “*Mar- 
lin” Solid Top Receiver 

he ei makes an accident to the 
& shooter absolutely impos- 
es s p. * Send for our 192- 

< age book(justout)which 
isa av ‘veritable mine ofy. aludble information tosports- 
men. Gives illustrations of all Marlin Rifles. Tells 
how to care for rifles and how to sight them. How 
to reload ammunition; what powders, black and 
smokeless, and how much; gives accurac 


traj 
ory and penetration of Title oy aetios 
modern small bores ; and 1,000 other 
Send Stamps for Postage to 
The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New 


Haven, Conn. § 














The 


Hazard Powder Co. 


44.48 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK CITY..... 


Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO, ILL., E. 8S. Rice, Agt. 

BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, RB. S. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Oo., Agt. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell Agta. 





You WILL KNOW WHAT A HIGH 
GRADE BICYCLE WILL LOOK LIKE 
WHEN YOU SEE THE - +: = <« 


FOR 1898. 


YuU WILL KNOW HOW A HIGH 
GRADE BICYCLE RUNS IF You 
GET ONE. = = “= = ie) = “« 


They Never Disappoint. 


Send for Art Catalogue—free, 


ANDRAE,MILWAUKEE. 








For Information 
Address 


E. S. RICE, Gen. Ag’ 


© CHICAG0.@ 





